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Three Poems by J. Lyle Donaghy. 
OWL 


IT was the owl that cried 

Over the grave of fear 

As she turned on feathery wing 

Koo-o00-00 ! Koo-roo! Koot ! Koot ! Koo !— 
It was the owl that cried— 

Y onder—here— 


Close i’ the curled plumules soft 

Bird to bird sing— 

Nestle now close to my side 

My King, 

In the moonéd ivy’s sheen 

Over the shadowy greensward— 

Close, close, Lord of the moonlit fern— 
Nestle close to my white side 

Bird of the night-through wing 

On churned sea-waves through the brake 
In the ivy dense—on the wing— 
Koo-oo ! bird to bird sing 

Koo-o00-00 ! Koo-roo! Koot! Koot! Koo !— 
Bird to bird sing— 


It was the owl that cried 


The suddenly nigh one— 
Koo-o0-00 ! Koo-roo! Koot! Koot! Koo !— - 


Come, white King, high one— 
April 14th, 1944. 
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SPRING’S SATURNALIA CROWNED 


OvER the ground the whiteness of decay, 
in the grey-brown of drifting leaf, oak-leaf drifted in heaps, 
silver of siccate holly leaf, 
in the lumescent bough—the woodman’s waste, 
and weather-silvered waste of the woodman’s axe, 
and thereout rising, like the grained deerhorn near its roots, 
all the grey oak-boles— 
white cornice-fungi, semi-lune, on birches, orbital stepped around 
the trunk, 
tracts of the bark, pink and white stucco, peeling in the air, 
many a birch overthrown— 
blue-stained holly bough wrist-thickness, beech surface orange- 
moulded— 
here and there, granite floorings, 
pale mosses springing on pale clay, 
pale—but enough for summer to come richly on 
with living sap poured into scrolls of blossom, 
with Alpine strewings of the violet 
in plots of great-leaved violet green 
and the purple of continuous clustre 
that almost dazzles the eye beholding 
and still draws it on enticed in fascinated joy, 
and sorrel naked’st petal in the wood veined like Flora’s thigh 
pale heads that the wind marks with a sigh 
for early gathering, 
wood loostrife that in the damp shade trailing her green vine 
surprises with a strong golden eye, 
anemone with filigree petal and April blossoms in a dance, 
and azure hyacinths togéther blooming like the dim wafture 
of a robe round melting limbs— 
investing murmur of the river— 
white jubilate of light contingent on the arboreal surfaces 
and every mossy rood of sylvan Flora— 
the light, ie Sheerer hawk, that strikes down the precipitous 
trun 
of that central inaccessibly branched spruce 
where, highest, the hawk feeds her young— 
Spring’s Saturnalia crowned. 


April 23rd, 1944. 


CURLEW 


CurLEw that call in the dark, and call in the light all day— 
far are the days since first you took to the wing, since first 
I remarked your circling flight and landing and running 
in the rushes— 
but you are ever-young 
and spend upon the hill and moor and by the winter shore, 
one heritage of still-increasing life,— 
and I with ageing footstep stumble on brown fledgelings in the 
Autumn field 
that run, ungrown to pride of wing, neither blundering in 
their wild impulse 
and shelter in long grass and weeds— 
as all the fledgelings to the covert of leaves and grassy 
brake— 
but now with that same strong voice 
on groined arched wing that finds the buoyant air 
stirring depulsively against the resistant tide 
as limber vessels of bark that ride on the billow 
so as a thousand years ago and aeons long forgotten 
you range the sky 
and measure out upon a Roman wing 
the fall of land, the water-levels 
flow of water and every stagnant reach of vermous ground 
on mottled brown wing 
in the mountain-sided lift 
wheeling, survey the sheep-grazed moor 
and circumscribe in air the contoured hill— 
with whirring sound of the proud feather 
coeval with the wind, the hills, the streams, the air 


April 24th, 1944. 
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ELEGY FOR A EACY 
By Roy McFadden 
I 


Now autumn pauses in these Antrim lanes, 

Pulling the red leaves sadly, one by one, 

His footprints visible in morning fields 

When the hills are bowed in prayer, and the mists wheel 
Seaward, scattering from the fists of sun. 


The beautiful is the most sorrowful, 

Lacking eternity. The tree that falls, 

Broken and splendid on a wind-plowed hill, 
Cradled in grass, falls in the murmuring heart, 
Leaving the black wound there, and all its leaves 
Spatter the mind with childish pitying hands. 


Now as the last leaves fall her eyes are closed. 

She, who was beautiful, is in the trees, 

And her beauty drops with the leaves, and her sad smile 
Lurks in the clouds that stare from hill to hill, 

Over the damp fields and white patched farms, 

The grey hands folded now, those eager hands | 
That builded me, and bled for others too. | 


But somewhere, on some grey twist of a road, 
She will be walking towards an unknown town, 
Past strange fields and unfamiliar hills, 
Nervous maybe, and maybe quite alone 

When evening thickens and the night draws on ; 
Carrying memories of this quiet town, 

Its knotted roads and wayward countryside, 
And the sun rearing in the passive trees 

That outlive all the storms that humble them. 


II 
I pray for her who does not need my prayers, 


Having been better than I, blown by a faith 
Into a pure white flame. But I can pray 
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Against her loneliness, my fluttering prayers 
White birds before her on the empty road, 
Their wings compassionate, their anxious cries 
Bearing an accent of the place behind : 

Of these grey people wondering at death 
Behind the darkened windows of the mind. 


This season mourns her at her funeral, 

And every stone she walked cries out her name. 
Yes, every blade of grass is turned to flame 
Lighting green candles for her journeying. 


it 


No one can hurt her now. No fool can rant 
His blundering way in furrows on her heart. 
The rogues and hypocrites have passed away, 
And she alone remains, immaculate, 

An altar flame for these unweeping eyes 

That have spent all their tears. Her epitaph 
Is not in stone or these uncertain words. 

Her elegy is all these crying fields 

And the slow rain of leaves at burial. 


They cannot hurt her now her hands are still. 
They cannot hurt me when the heart is cold 
As the last leaf impatient for the soil. 

Her beauty lies within me like a shell, 
Chill and complete, having no need of me. 


IV 


Maybe it is foolish to be proud 

That one was born to one so beautiful. 

But I could go and stand upon a hill 

And shout her virtue to a wide-mouthed world, 
And lay my head upon a stone and weep 

That the flower falls while the weed lives on— 
Were it not foolishness to think that death 

Is more than the turning of a hill-caught road, 
Or holds less promise for the traveller. 
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Yes, we can live, and wipe away our tears, 

Each in his separate cell behind the flesh 

And bone, bars on the blunted eyes, upright 
Convention raising eyes at public grief. 

I could not share her suffering though I tried, 
And all my prayers were tainted with myself. 
But she, being good, transcended flesh and bone, 
And carried the whole world upon her heart, 
And one day died under the agony. 


Vv 


She will be present at the victory 

When the spring marches through the martyrs’ graves, 
Bringing the exiles home, and all our kind 

Walk through the summer of their suffering, 

The beautiful who weep, the pitying, 

The gentle aristocracy of pain. 


Now the last leaf may fall outside my heart 
That holds her beauty singing like a shell, 
The quiet voice of her that cannot die: 

The graciousness of the shy English girl 
Who married into this crazed, sterile land 
And bore a son in hope, though rifles spoke 
Against his future in the ambushed streets : 
The quick lilt of her laugh and images 

Of tilted head and hair; and, towards the end, 
The dark fixed look of pain, the restless hands, 
And the child’s eyes menaced by closing walls. 


Now the autumn mourns her burial, 

And each slow leaf sighs to her formal grave, 
Seeking its springtime in the warmer soil 

And all the martyred wisdom of the flowers, 
And the white music of migrated birds. 

Now the year attends her burial, 

And some hushed history awaits her birth. 


November, 1943. 
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SOON WITH THE LILAC FADES ANOTHER 
SPRING 


By Patrick MacDonogh 


Gop! but this rain-sweet greenness shakes the heart, 
After untimely drought, after love’s lenten fast, 
Seeing the tender brightness push apart 
Brown walls of winter. Now to my thoughts at last 
Love I have long desired, as grass desires the rain, 
Returns, returns, returns; soft as a settling bird 
Turning itself in the nest, softly her name has stirred— 
But oh, this new-sprung joy is all shot through with pain. 


This is the self-same wood whose branches wept 
When Deirdre danced to Naisi, these tall trees 
Wound aching arms above while Grainne slept, 
And the immortal changeling Heloise, 
Breaking these brilliant pools with Naiad feet, 
Ran to her god, suddenly desolate, 
Remembering Paris and the dark house hushed with 
hate, 
Then the long anguish took them, and the Paraclete. 


Soon with the lilac fades another spring, 
And one less left to live, and all our springs must die ; 
In all the world there lives no lasting thing 
No thing in all the world, and you and I, 
Mere ghostly springs of summers long since dead, 
Turn to our winter with no second spring— 
I have no solace from remembering 
How death’s cold hands will hold that arrogant head. 


The old men’s bat-like voices on the walls 
Were hushed when Helen passed ; and even yet 
Across three thousand years that shadow falls 
Upon the face of love ; for men forget 
No béauty branded with the mark of Cain ; 
While all the thoughtless-happy fade apace, 
Still the pale virgin in the chapel face 
Bids the young eyes of spring witness eternal pain. 


THE —GLENCREE RIVER 
By K. Arnold Price 


THE river runs half throttled among its rocks 
With a garrulous noise ; 

A bright mottle of sound flung up on the air 
Like a spatter of larks ; 

A gossiping voice 

Telling a Joycean tale for cloud and heron 
Of Archean days. 


The heron hears it 

And the cloud receives it ; 

The recording air 

Ravels it widdershins around the reeling earth 
In an immortal wreath. 


For this weak crescent of water 

Caressing its stones with the touch of a lover 
Once covered the hills with thunder, 

Once picked the bone of beauty bare ; 


This rock, this river 

Remember the glacier ; 

Day by day they utter its story. 

The deep fern curling under — 

Mutters it ; 

The witless waterhen repeats it stuttering ; 
The cloud carries it away to Kippure ; 


While I 

Stumbling, abashed and dumb, 

Among the accomplished scriptures of the valley, 
I am too young for computation 

With any here, with clay or boulder ; 

Here, where speech is granite, 

Old when the hills were folded, 
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Even the cyclic purpose of the seed is young ; 
Here reason is a reed 

Where only stream and pebble 
Rocking together in Time’s sediment 
Hold argument ; 

The slow sculpture of the fossil, 

The long counterpoint of air and earth 
Hushes my breath; . 

Uncouth where the worm’s learned, 
Less literate than the sparrow, 

I pass 

Poring upon my primer, 

While to the cloud the river 

Keeps a ground bass. 


ARTHUR LYNCH: A PORTRAIT 
By Padraic Colum 


E liked me, I know, and I had a deep affection for Arthur 
Lynch. And yet I find it hard to discover what our 
sympathies could have grown out of. Perhaps for me 

he had the attraction of the opposite—the man who could put 
his imagination (an extraordinary imagination it was) into speech 
and action rather than into written, formal patterns, a man of, 
to my mind, impressive assumptions and attitudes. “ Lynch 
has no judgment,” Stephen MacKenna who liked him very much 
said to me a half hour before our first meeting. And MacKenna 
went on to give an instance of this lack. ‘“‘ He had been pulling 
the crape for years,’ said Stephen MacKenna (I think he said 
this in Greek and then translated it, for it was.a phrase used 
by the Greek flowersellers in New York whom he had lived with, 
and it meant that one had been hanging about a house where 
a death was expected) ‘“‘ He had been pulling the crape for years 
to get that seat in Clare, and do you know what he said to the 
committee the day of the election? They told him he would 
have to handle sensibly the priests who would be on the platform, 
and he said ‘Do they still pay attention to the priests?’ No 
judgment,”’ said MacKenna, shaking his head. But Arthur 
Lynch had been elected for a seat in Clare, and now, coming 
from a visit to his constituency, he was coming to dinner at 
MacKenna’s in Seaview Terrace, Donnybrook. _ 

I was very eager to meet the man who had headed an Irish 
Brigade in the Service of the Boers and who had been sentenced 
to be hanged, drawn and quartered as a traitor by the British 
Government. The sentence, needless to remark, had not been 
carried out ; Arthur Lynch had only suffered a term of imprison- 
ment, and subsequently he had been elected by the men of East 
or West Clare to represent them in what Arthur Griffith’s followers 
were beginning to call the British Parliament. He was tall, 
with a narrow face, and dark eyes close to a salient nose. I felt 
that the glances from these eyes made long-distant surveys. 

His mother was Highland Scotch, a MacGregor, and he was 
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born in Australia. The Galway Lynches, he told me, were Basque 
_by origin, and Arthur Lynch had the look of the Biscayan man. 
He had the power of being amused by incidents in his own 
adventures ; he would talk about them as if giving an exposition, 
and his low laugh would accompany his exposition. ‘ When 
the Bulgarian Sargeant .of the Swiss company in the Hungarian 
contingent suggested to me that we should brigade with the 
Portuguese unit, I thought we might give up calling ourselves 
an Irish Brigade.’’ Not a humorous man, but a man who could 
talk amusingly. For the humour that Arthur Lynch was able 
to get into his descriptions of character and situation did not 
give him a sense of proportion as I was to note later on. And 
‘perhaps this want of a sense of proportion was at the back of 
MacKenna’s “Lynch has no judgment.” For in speaking of 
his incarceration after his treason-trial he said, ‘‘ The great thing 
that came out of it was that I read Keats. I discovered that 
Keats was a great religious teacher—greater than Mahommad, 
greater than Christ.’’ It was while he was in prison that he 
laid the foundations for the work that he regarded as his magnum 
opus, his Principles of Psychology. 

He was one of the few men I ever knew who made on people 
the sort of impression that we call fascination. Frequently I 
have encountered in various parts of the world men and women 
who spoke of him as one having that striking and rather spectacular 
quality that one thinks of as belonging to the Irish adventurers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Chevalier Wogan, 
for one. To these admirers:I always tell the story that he told 
us that evening in MacKenna’s garden. ‘‘ Yes,” they say, “ that 
was Arthur Lynch.” But how can I tell it as he told it—as if 
he stood apart from the happenings and yet saw himself in them 
with all his assurance and all his flair for dealing with a situation. 

The story might be called “ How I failed to get the Order 
of the Medjidie.”’ It must have taken place in the early Igoo’s 
before the Young Turk revolution. Arthur Lynch was then 
in Paris, a correspondent for the Daily Mai. “TI was telephoned 
to one morning and told to go at once to Constantinople and 
wait there for some happening that would disclose itself. I 
waited at the telephone long enough to arrange that my salary 
in Paris went concurrently with my salary’ in Constantinople, 
and then got. ready to take the Constantinople Express. 
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I wish I could remember the things that took place around 
him in Constantinople while he waited for the events which were 
not disclosed to him. I remember he got an Arab horse and 
used to ride in one of the fashionable places. A closed carriage 
passed every morning where he rode. One day a beautiful hand 
came out of the carriage and a rose was dropped where he rode. 
But after this Arthur Lynch was ordered to leave Constantinople, 
for the occupant of the carriage was the Sultan’s favourite wife. 

He didn’t leave Constantinople. . He still waited for the 
event that the Daily Mail did not disclose to him. Becoming 
impatient he started inquiries himself. He discovered that there 
was an Armenian plot on; that the Sultan was to be blown 
up at the next Selimlik, at which Lynch was to be present. 
“Having survived the explosion and the subsequent outbreak 
of Moslem fanaticism I was to wire an account of it to the Dazly 
Mail.” 

But Lynch liked the Turks, and he was not going to see 
their Padishah disposed of in that way. He went to the Minister 
of the Interior, the Pasha who had for his wife the lady whom 
Pierre Loti celebrated in “ Disinchanted,’”’ and revealed the plot. 
The Armenians were ‘massacred in advance, and the Sultan 
went to and came from the Selimhk unharmed. 

It was then that the Order of the Medjidie was mentioned. 
The Minister said to Lynch, “‘ His Majesty is under great obligations 
to you and is ready to bestow the Order of the Medjidie upon 
you. But I should like to ask you to do something that I know 
he would appreciate. You have written a book of poems, A 
Koran of Love, in which you make a flattering reference to the 
Turks. Would you have a copy specially bound and inscribe 
it—' To the Emperor of the Turks,’ and the Order of the Medjidie 
will be bestowed. vou.” “I’m damned if I will,” said Arthur 
Lynch. He admired the Turks as a race, but he was an unbending 
Republican and would,write no inscriptions for Emperors. 

This Republicanism of his was another quality in him that 
made Arthur Lynch seem a man of another day. He was 
Republican in the way that the men who talked about the last 
king being strangled with the guts of the last priest were re- 
publicans. He was, if I remember rightly, head of the English 
Republican League of which H. G. Wells was a member. And 
Wells, not feeling the old-time glory of Republicanism, told 
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Lynch when he was visiting America not to make public that 
he, Wells, was an English Republican. The writer knew very 
well that Republicanism in America had not the appeal of 
Monarchy. But Lynch did not like this paltering with the 
Republican ideal. He set too high a value on the formal republic. 
I remember he said to me that obtaining the Weimar Republic 
was a good compensation for Germany’s defeat. And when 
Norway separated from Sweden he wrote a letter to Bjornson 
telling him that Europe would be very disappointed if Norway 
did not make itself into a Republic. When the Norse took over 
a king he was, I believe, profoundly shocked . . . One evening 
in his house in London after a quiet supper he said ‘“‘ I am going 
to the Continent to-morrow. And,” he said, striking the table 
with his fist, “I shall make every king on, his throne tremble.” 
“Oh, Arthur, don’t!” said the charming Mrs. Lynch who had 
had a troubled time when he was on trial and under sentence. 
A doctor, an engineer, a writer (he wrote in French as well 
as in English), a soldier, an athlete, a student of philosophy 
and psychology, he never succeeded in putting the whole of his 
extraordinary personality into any one activity. The activity 
of the whole man—that was his ideal, and he connected it with 
Athleticism. It was to him as an athlete that John L. Sullivan 
confided that his inmost desire was to be an astronomer. There 
is a passage in his “ My Life” in which a religion of vitalism is 
suggested. One of his earliest recollections was that of seeing 
an Australian aboriginal throw his boomerang in the elder Lynch’s 
paddock. “A man of fine figure and so full of animation and fire 
in the magnificent gesture of throwing that the suggestion came 
to me of a certain religious significance in the boomerang, for 
in warfare or in sport it cannot be called a formidable weapon. 
It was a wonderful sight, however, to see the curved stick fly 
out sideways then, circling away, mount higher and higher, then 
turn and completing the great round, finally descend, so that 
the chief could seize it when it came fluttering towards the ground 
near his feet.’ This description tells me a great deal about 
Arthur Lynch. But what I shall always remember about him 
was the lofty attitude he could assume. He was always true to 
himself in this. When he was writing his two volumes that are 
his Principles of Psychology we would meet together in the 
British Museum. After I would walk with him to the House of 
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Commons. Once when he told me how he was handling the 
different philosophical systems I raked through what I remembered 
from a history of philosophy, and asked him what place he was 
giving Kant. ‘‘I have discussed Kant in a foot-note, he said. 
Years afterwards in New York he asked me to take him to a 
publisher’s to arrange for American publication of this work. I 
took him to see Horace Liveright of Boni and Liveright. Lynch 
was willing to leave the volumes but on condition that somebody 
other than a professor should be asked’ to give an opinion on 
the work. Horace Liveright was tremendously puzzled by this 
man who dismissed all the psychologists whom the publisher 
mentioned. ‘‘ Dr. Lynch,” he said at last, “am Le to take it 
that you think that this is a great book?” “ No,” said Lynch in 
that quiet, reflective, convincing voice of his. ‘‘ Not a great 
book. I don’t write great books. This is a salient book. It 
will do for psychology what Newton’s Principia did for physics, 
what Darwin’s Origin of Species did for biology.”” But Liveright 
did not publish the Principles of Psychology. 


DYFLIN DAYS 
By Joseph O'Neill 
ie 
Sf. “PATRICK'S” WEED 


Tt southern wall of Dyflin was flanked by the waters of 
the Poddle river. At the western end of the walls, near 
St. Patrick’s gate, the river divided to form an island. This 

was a place of great holiness. In the middle of the island the 
well of St. Patrick bubbled up,, never failing even in the driest 
summer. Beside the well was the wooden church of the Saint. 
In the old days this had been a place of pilgrimages and, since 
there had been peace between the Irish country and the 


Dyfliniskidi, the pilgrims had come back again and were a source 
of profit to the town. 
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Cripples, blind men and women, children with unknown 
diseases, unfortunate persons possessed by devils—were all 
brought to this well. Many spent weeks and months waiting 
for the cure. Very many went away cured, so that one corner of 
the chapel was full of crutches left behind as tokens of healing, 

Over the well an old thornbush was hung with rags, and 
beside the thornbush the noseless and earless freedwoman, Nufa, 
was to be found any fine day between St. Brigid’s Day and Michael- 
mas. Having lost her nose and ears for three consecutive thefts, 
Nufa was free to steal as much as she liked, but she never stole 
from the pilgrims or from the collection of crutches they had left 
behind them nor even from the coloured rags that hung from the 
bushes, though she had a special liking for these. 

To-day she was sitting beside the well as usual, watching a 
party of woodmen stripping bark in a wood of young oaks. These 
oaks beside the Holy Well yielded the best bark for the tanner of 
all the oaks near Dyflin, and the men were stripping them with a 
will. It was one of those damp days that lie between the swelling 
of the leaf buds and the unrolling of the leaves, a good day for 
stripping the bark, but it had to be done with speed, as the wind 
might change to the North or the East, making the bark less 
willing to peel. 

While the men worked, a young man who was in charge of 
them walked up and down beside the stream talking to a 


companion. 
“The small swallows will be here soon,”’ he said, “‘ the little 
brown ones. Yet the red-wings aren’t gone back to Norway 


yet. I saw two of them by the river this morning.” 

The other man shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“ They'll be going soon,” he said. 

‘And you wish you were going to Norway with them, Eric ? ” 
said the first man. 

“Why shouldn’t I wish it, Olaf?” 

‘Why should you ? What is there in a hard land like Norway 
that isn’t here round Dyflin, only better?” 

“But I wouldn’t stay in Norway. I wouldn’t stay in any 
land. The days in every land get as stale as the days in every 
other land if you settle down there.”’ 

“The days never get stale in Dyflin,” said Olaf, “ never. 
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The sights are always changing in Dyflin and in the lands round 
it,’ he said softly. ; 

He looked up at the sickle-like crescent of hills to the south. 

‘And on the hills, always changing so that they’re never 
the same,” he went on,—‘“ not like the sea that is always grey 
and flat or green and hilly till your eyes are tired of it.” 

Three girls with sheepskins over their shoulders passed sing- 
ing : 

; “The time you lost this kirtle ”’ 

As they walked, their kirtles of undyed wool swung against 
their bare legs. One of them, a dark-eyed girl with the look of 
a Dane, watched the two young men with side glances but the 
others pretended they didn’t see them. 


“With hair cropped round about your ears 
“The day you lost this kirtle,” they sang. 


Eric looked after them. 

“Now if only she was one of these,’ he said, “ only one of 
theme 

“Who are you talking about ?”’ asked -Olaf. 

“We were talking about the sea,” said Eric. “It’s on the 
sea you get the changes, not here at home, where every day is 
the same as every other day—my father complaining about the 
harvest and the fishing, and getting a little drunk every night. 
You don’t care even if your father never allows he has a good 
crop or Brian’s men never come to rid us of those cursed streets 
where the same pigs lie in the same holes since I can remember.”’ 

“You want to see Dublin destroyed by Brian’s men?” 

“T don’t want that, but it’s a bad thing for any town not to 
be destroyed some time or other. Look at this town; only 
twelve years of peace and already it’s as rotten and as stale as 
if it was there from the beginning of the world. Too much peace 
is a bad thing—very bad.” 

“ Well, Goban’s good is Goban’s good,” said Olaf. 

‘““What’s that you say?” said Eric. 

“It’s a saying the Irish have,” said Olaf, “and it means 
every man to his own taste.”’ 

“But the taste of the Irish shouldn’t be for peace 
for that length. They hate to see people settled down in towns 
trading. What’s holding them back now ? ” 
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“ They have other things to think of besides plundering. 
That priest working over there in the hut beside the Holy Well 
isn’t a plunderer.”’ 

‘“ What’s he doing in a hut like that on a fine morning if he: 
isn't a night-snatcher ? ” 

“ He’s colouring his books. He’s the priest of Sitric’s queen, 
the Irish woman. His name is Aidan. Come and see him.” 

“If he’s her priest, why isn’t he living in the Borg ? ” 

‘‘ He doesn’t like the Borg. It’s too full of heathen shipmen.” 

Eric grunted but said nothing. 

They crossed the Poddle by the little bridge. As they 
passed the Holy Well, Nufa, the freedwoman, looked at Eric, 
then crossed herself and said something, but her voice was so 
broken by the loss of her nose that Olaf couldn’t follow it. 

The hut was a small one made of oak, with a high narrow 
door. In the morning the inside was lit by the sun’ rays coming 
through the door and travelling over the floor and the walls 
bit by bit. 

At the back of the hut there was a pallet. On the walls 
over it there were scenes to represent pious happenings. The 
priest was working at a table facing the door, and behind him 
on the left and right there were hills painted on the wall with 
a bird on each. On the first a cock stood on tiptoe with clapping 
wings and from his open beak came a scroll of words the men 
couldn’t read. Opposite him a drake quacked and a seagull 
seemed to. be answering his question, for a similar scroll issued 
from his mouth. 

The letters were large and interwoven and to Eric, who had 
the ship-men’s dislike of letters, they savoured of witchcraft. 
He stood at the door making a sign on his forehead that might 
be the Hammer of Thor or the Cross of Christ, or a mixture of 
the two, but he didn’t venture in. 

Olaf, who had no fear of letters, entered the hut. The 
priest looked up. 

‘God to you, Olaf’’ he said, then went on with his colouring. 
Olaf went up quietly and stood beside him, looking down at the 
page he was working on. ‘Three men were sitting side by side on 
it, one with his head on his hands, the others with their hands 
between their knees. Their hair was divided into slender locks 
twisted into spirals. On each side, it hung down to the waist. 

G 
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In front it came to the eyes. Their beards were forked and 
plaited into little swords. Their feet were turned out to the 
sides so as to form a straight line. All wore upper cloaks of a 
vivid red colour dotted over with little white circular spots and, 
under these, long narrow blue garments that came down from the 
shoulders to the insteps, widening towards the bottom and yet 
remaining so narrow that Olaf wondered how they could walk. 

Aidan stopped his work and looked up at him with a smile. 
He was a young man with reddish fair hair and very blue eyes. 
When he caught Olaf’s eyes he laughed. Olaf laughed too. The 
coloured world on the page was very unlike the town of Dyflin 
and its people. 

‘“There’s one good thing about Dyflin,”’ said the priest, 
“You never have to depend on lamp-black for the black. There 
are always plenty of fishbones to char for the colours.” 

He pointed to the paints arranged beside him. There were 
two greens and two blues and a lilac and a purple. 

“That one is hard to get,’’ said the priest, pointing to the 
purple,.““so I only use x for thesfinest letters: 

His Norse was correct and exact but foreign in its sounds 
and stilted. He began to turn the pages so that Olaf might see 
what he had created already, a fantastic world of men and beasts 
woven and plaited into initial letters. There were fish and doves 
and serpents there. One, an unknown bird, was all coloured 
feathers. 

Eric had come over cautiously and was looking over Olaf’s 
shoulder. Aidan smiled at Eric, although he was a stranger. 
Encouraged by the friendliness of his smile, Eric wished to join 
the conversation. . 

‘That is a peacock,” he said pointing to the multicoloured 


bird. “I have seen them in Valland. Their flesh is incorrupt- 
iples 

The priest shook his head. 

“No flesh is incorruptible, my son,” he said. ‘‘ But these 


are certainly very fine birds to illustrate the sacred script of 
Holy Writ.”’ 

“You love your craft’ said Olaf to him. 

‘When Christ first ordered me to paint for him at Innis- 
fallen I thought my heart-would break for joy,” he answered. 

‘‘ But how did you get the message ? ”’ Olaf asked in surprise. 
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“ Through our Abbot. I got it through our Abbot Comgall, . 
the Abbot of Innisfallen.’’ 

He began to talk of the abbey of Innisfallen, of the sound 
of its bells, of the light in the wood that surrounded it, and of 
the angels who flew over it. 

“ Angels don’t fly over Dyflin,” Olaf said, ‘‘ but men saw 
armies of angels over it once. They fought battles with the devils 
who possessed it in the old days before the heathen Gods were 
driven out. 

“Men saw them being driven across the river before the 
angels, like black birds before a storm,” he added. 

The priest nodded but went back to tell of Innisfallen. 

‘“ The air is purer over Innisfallen than anywhere else and the 
woods and the lakes are many times more beautiful than the 
woods and waters of the Liffey. The mountains are higher, too, 
and there is variety of trees and fruits and the nearness’ of the old 
and beautiful monastery of Ross Corkalee gives great delight, 
so that anyone who knows it would give anything to remain there 
for ever. 

“I’m sure it isn’t like Dyflin,”’ said Olaf. 

A woman’s voice answered them from outside the door of 
the hut. | 

“How could it be like Dyflin? Instead of angels, Dyflin 
has devils flying over it.” 

Eric made the sign on his forehead again, drew back a little. 

“Every day devils fly over it,’ said the voice, “ devils in 
the shapes of birds of garbage, cormorants and carrion gulls and 
other sensual creatures. Every day you see them.”’ 

“Quiet, Thora,’ said the priest. ‘‘ Those birds are harmless 
creatures. ”’ 

‘They are not harmless, Father.’ They are devils called 
up by the stench of the heathen souls that are allowed to come 
to Dyflin.”’ 

A sea-breeze blew in the open door filling the room with 
freshness. A woman stood at the door. She was about to go on 
with her talk when she noticed Eric and broke off with a move- 
ment of her hand to her lips. 

It was Brown Thora who was once much spoken about in 
Dyflin but was now a reformed woman. She looked at Eric 
silently with questioning eyes. 
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“Why have you come, Thora ?”’ the priest asked her. 

She looked from Eric to him and back again as if she was 
asking what the priest could find in such company. 

“You have some news, Thora?” said the priest. . 

‘““T have news. Bruce gave a secret sacrifice-feast at his 
farm-house yesterday,” she said slowly. 

She looked at Eric again. He had started violently and 
changed colour. 

“ The heathens weren’t the only guests, for Harold Knutson 
and Hasting were there with their friends, and Egil Hallson and 
Gille the Lagman and Einar of Kilakee and many other Christian 
men.” 

“Did they—did they offer sacrifice ? ’’ cried the priest. 

She looked back at Eric. 

“There are others who could tell you that better than I,” 
she said, “‘ but the whispers go that Remembrance cups were 
blessed in the old heathen ways and a horse killed and the house 
splashed with his blood and the prayer then prayed for a good 
Spring.” 

Again she looked at Eric accusingly. 

“There were others there,” she said. “And before they 
parted they arranged for another feast to be given at mid-summer, 
to offer sacrifice for peace and a good harvest. It is to be given 
at the house of Hasting. The people of Dalkey and Bray and 
Enniskerry are to be there and bring offerings.” 

Eric was looking at the ground as if he wanted to hide his 
eyes but Olaf saw that his hands were clenching and that the 
knuckles were white. | As he watched, he seemed to himself to 
see something stretching behind him, a vast grey undulating 
surface from which a moist breeze was coming. 

Aidan, the priest, did not look at Eric. 

“May you have blessing for your zeal, Thora,” he said. 
‘“ We must ask King Sitric to look into those things.” 

He went to a corner and began to ground charred fish-bones 
in a little pestle. Olaf thought that he did not wish to work 
on the Holy Book immediately after hearing such news or perhaps 
because of the presence of Eric. 


The latter, seeing the priest’s back turned against him, left 
the hut. 


Olaf was going to speak to the priest, to say good-bye. He 
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was afraid that, if he stayed, the priest might ask him about 
Eric, but, before he could speak, Aidan turned round, and began 
to talk again of the abbey of Innisfallen as if nothing had happened. 
Only what he spoke about now was the evening light in the wood 
that surrounded it. When the day’s work was done, there was 
always great peace and joy and the prayers of the monks rose 
continuously to God like the constant smell of sweet flowers, 
wild briar and thyme. 
of He began to make excuse for Eric though he didn’t mention 
im. 
‘In Dyflin, men are troubled by gains and losses,” he said, 
“ That is why they cannot get grace for the faith.” 

Olaf remembered the flat vast surface he had seen stretching 
away behind Eric. 

“ It isn’t the gains and the losses that are behind the minds 
of many, Aidan,” he said. “It’s the wide expanse of the sea. 
I’ve felt it myself. When you're out there, death has not come, 
yet life seems absent. You think of-the people on land as if 
they were the wooden men the gangrel women bring round to sell 
for children.”’ 

He stopped. 

“You become forgetful of them,’ he said. ‘“ There’s no 
true: sense iit but tie.sea. does that 16, you,” 

Then, feeling that what he was saying couldn’t be any ex- 
planation for the priest of the sin that Eric had committed, he 
said : 

“There are powers out there, monstrous shapes. I’ve seen 
them ‘ 

But that seemed even more foolish, like the cackling of 
geese at night. 

“Men get changed by the sea. They become almost sea- 
beasts,’ he said in a brisk voice. ‘‘ Half the year they are tossed 
about on the waves or plundering and, when they come home, they 
sit by the fires crossing and uncrossing their legs, getting the 
sound of the sea and the damp of the sea-waves off themselves 
and not thinking of the things men are troubling about on land 
so much.”’ oe 

‘“ They must have very fine stories as well as very evil ones, 
said the priest politely. : 

‘“Some of their stories are very fine, but, when they’ve drunk 
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the last drop of ale, they go to bed without a prayer, though one 
of them will often come back again to tell a story he remembered. 

“Traders came to the monastery also,” said the priest. 
“The Abbot often brought us round the fire to hear their tales 
and, in the morning, he gave them a round of bacon and half a 
loaf or a lump of cheese to take with them. He said that men 
that lived that life had a part too in pardon and penance and 
prayer.” 

“ He didn’t know the shipmen,’’ said Olaf. “ They've a 
different life from men who travel on land.” 

He stopped again. The priest’s face made him feel that he 
was talking foolishly. 

‘“ Whether on sea or on land a man should not give love to 
the treasures of the bitter world,” said the priest. “ Above us 
all is Heaven, beautiful: with stars—where reward is shared out 
to each according to his measure. Whether on sea or on land, a 
man should give to him who needs it’most—not like a trader 
giving to him that has.” 

Eric had come back to the door and was looking at Olaf. 
When the priest saw him he turned back to the pestle. 

“Now I must get back to my work,” he said and began to 
grind the charred fish-bones. 


IL. 
THE MATCH MAKING. 


As they walked back to Dyflin, Olaf said to Eric : 

‘‘ I know you did it because you’ve something on your mind.”’ 

“ Tl tell you what’s on my mind, Olaf,” said Eric. ‘‘ Yester- 
day evening Osbiorn came to us with twenty men and stayed 
the night. I was trying to prevent that happening.” 

“I saw them riding into your place. Osbiorn likes to have 
a good tail of man always, when he comes to Dyflin, but I thought 
twenty meant a special business. Was it the matchmaking you’ve 
been afraid was coming ? ”’ 

“ They hadn’t let out when I was leaving the house this 
morning, but I saw they were waiting for me to go.” 
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“Then you think it’s a match Osbiorn is looking for between 
Unna and yourself ? ” 

“ What else ? Why would they want me to leave before they 
began to talk if I wasn’t concerned ? ” 

‘“ What a simple fellow he is to go to the heathen sacrifice for 
that,’ Olaf thought, “as if Odin could save him from her,” 
but all he said was— 

“ She’s a very good match. There’s many a man would be 
glad to get her, temper and all.” 

~ That-hill-cat !”’ said Eric, “ The sort. of man she wants 
couldn’t be glad to get her—a man of a good breed with good 
Jands behind him.” 

They had passed through the gate and up the Hagaden. 

‘I’ want you to come in with me and back me up, Olaf,” 
said Eric. 

“ That will be awkward in your father’s house if he wants 
the match. Besides you oughtn’t to be there, while he’s praising 
you. 

“He doesn’t care whether I’m there or not. He couldn’t 
keep himself from foolish praise even when he was talking to 
Osbiorn at the table last night.” 

‘“ T’ll come with you, but I can’t see my way clear,’”’ said Olaf. 

“A way may get clear when they talk,” Eric told him. 

They passed through the gate of an enclosure. In the garden 
men were standing about—their long boots pulled up over their 
trousers, their grey cloaks hiding the rest of their bodies. They 
had long whips in their hands, but their wagons were unhitchéd 
beside the outhouses. 

“These weren’t there when I was leaving this morning,” 
said Eric. ‘“ Why would they have brought all those wagons 
full of gifts if it wasn’t matchmaking that was in Osbiorn’s 
mind ? How little goes to make a man! ”’ he added bitterly. 

From the women’s porch a girl’s voice came to them singing : 


“ Early green’s the wood 
Where the hart goes yearly.” 


“So it was she that brought them,” said Eric. “I might 
have known she wouldn’t stay at home, as a woman ought to do 
during her matchmaking.”’ 

When they went into the house, Olaf saw that Eric was right. 
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The hall had a matchmaking air. It was full of men who ought 
to have been away at work, Eric’s father’s men and Osbiorn’s men 
sitting in rows on each side of the long fire-trench drinking. Round 
them women were busy serving ale from the big ale-vat they 
called Skapfer that stood on the raised floor on the right hand side 
of the top table. 

At the top table Osbiorn and Eric’s father and half-a-dozen 
men were drinking. 

As they went up the steps the men looked at Eric in surprise. 
It was not customary for a man to be present while he and his 
proposed bride were being discussed for matching ; but, as Eric 
said nothing, they went on with their talk. 

“You'll need to lay down a large sum with him, for shes 
heir to all I leave behind me.”’ : 

“You needn’t be afraid I'll show myself a niggard,”’ said 
Sorker. ‘‘ He'll have Marness and Rathstead up as far as the 
Dodder, and a trading ship beside the one he had on his 
last voyage.” 

Eric broke in. 

“TIT know my father has praised me more than other men do, 
for love’s sake. That’s why I’ve come in here, when perhaps I 
ought not to come,” he said to Osbiorn. ‘“‘ But if, knowing this 
and what he is giving, you are willing to go on with the match, 
I must warn you that my mind is bent on voyaging.”’ 

“ As you talk a straight course,’ said Osbiorn, “ I’l] use the 
same with you. I think it’s a good thing for a young man to go 
voyaging. I won’t conceal either that my daughter has a bad 
temper, but, as to her looks and breeding you can both see for 
yourselves.” 

“I would never let a temper stand in the way of a match 
with a girl of such a good family,” said Eric’s father, “and I’ll 
say straight now that I’m willing to agree to sixty hundred down 
and this to be increased by a third more when the first child is 
born and an agreement that they’ll-go half in the guods.”’ 

Eric turned and went down the hall. Olaf followed him. 

“ What could I say when you didn’t say anything yourself ? ”’ 
he said to him. ‘“ Anyway, in spite of her temper, Unna will be 
a very merry bride. She’s the soul of good company if you’re 
paired with her at a feast.”’ 

“ They say the Poulaphouca goblin is the soul of good 
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company if you meet him when he’s merry,” said Eric, ‘‘ but that 
Isnt often, ’ 

‘“ Unna laughs very heartily,” said Olaf. ‘‘I like to hear 
her laugh.” 

“Aye! like that samie goblin when he comes down to the 
house-tops on November night and keeps laughing from the 
roof,” said Eric. “ But he has a bad name all the same, a very 
bad name.”’ 

As they passed down the hall, the men watched Eric’s face 
an when he looked sharply at one of the starers, the man only 
said : 

‘The wolves are still coming down from the hills, Herra. 
We killed two of them last night as they were stealing on the 
sheep.”’ 

Near the door, at the end of the trench fire, the old shipman 
Har was sitting on his log. The life of the hall brought him no 
impressions or, if it did, their effect was not noticeable, but he 
was stirred up to-day by the sight of the matchmaking. 

“I remember her grandmother,” he said.  ‘‘ The wildest 
woman that was ever reared in the Dyflinskidi; an only child, 
LOO. © 

“ Still she must have married,” said Olaf, “ for all her wild- 
ness. 

“Married! She was pestered by suitors in spite of her 
temper that was known to everyone.” | 

~ Didn't she receive them well” Olaf asked. 

“She didn’t. She told one man she wished she could make 
a kirtle of his skin and garters of his puddings, when he asked 
her, but there were over a dozen of them that even that didn’t 
deter. They couldn’t in any way be induced to give up their 
SUItS-/ 

““ And she must have chosen one of them in the end, Har,” 
Olaf said. 

‘“She did, in her own way. When her father died, she was 
left alone ‘and so they redoubled their efforts, which gave her 
a hunger to get rid of them. At that time our people in Dyflin 
were heathen, and it was their custom to give funeral feasts with 
blood-sacrifices on the anniversary of the deaths of their friends. 
When her father was dead a year, she made great preparations 
to keep the custom, and then another plan must have come to 
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her, for she told her men to spread the rumour in the country 
that she was tired of single life and would choose a husband at 
the feast. Some say she was a little mad at the time, but twelve 
of the suitors didn’t believe it or thought they’d risk it ; so they 
came. tO thew least. - 

He looked up at Eric to see how he was taking the story, 
then went on slowly : . 

“She put them in a big old room of an out-building. The 
furniture in “he room was mean and old, which ought to have 
roused their suspicions, for it was a strange thing for a feast, but 
their greed was greater than their sense, so they sat on the old 
forms in the big room, in their richest clothes and their finest 
ornaments of silver and gold, drinking with great heartiness until 
a late hour of the night. All the time she kept going in and out, 
pretending to drink with them—and she may have been drinking— 
but, when she had them all drunk, she was only drunk enough 
herself to get her men to pile up brush-wood along the doors and. 
the walls. They were willing to do that, but they refused to set 
fire to it, so she did it with her own hands and said the com- 
memoration prayers herself, offering the suitors in sacrifice to 
her father’s memory. It was a great blaze, and it can’t be denied 
that it was a splendid sacrifice. The men at the doors had orders 
to drive back any of the men who tried to escape, a thing they 
didn’t like to refuse, seeing that it was a blood-sacrifice for the 
dead, but they did not need to use their axes much, for the doors 
were tightly fastened and, before they fell in, most of those that 
were in the house were sacrificed. Two of them that weren’t 
were killed as they came out.” 

He drew a long breath, savouring the story. 

“The thirteenth man,” he said, “ was Unna’s grandfather 
a cautious man and a cold man in every way who mistrusted 
her sudden change of mind. She had great need of a husband 
HY the blood-feuds that followed the burning; so she married 

im.”’ 

“You see what sort of shore my ship is running on,” said 
Eric to Olaf. : 

_ “But Unna want’s to marry you,” said Olaf.. “ She isn’t 
like her grandmother, who didn’t want to marry any man.” 

They went to the porch and stood looking down over the 
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lower wall of the town at the bay of Dyflin and the great head of 
Hofed that enclosed it. 

‘At the other porch entrance, where the women had their 
quarters, a gangrel woman, smelling the chances of pickings from 
the matchmaking, was singing an old ballad : 


“To-day keep my dress 
Wooden chest with the bars 
That keep my white dress, 
Keep it to-day. 


To-morrow and after, 

The white-folded brides 
Enveloped in linen 

Shall walk with dear men 
From the homes of their mothers 
With the bridal gifts 
And the linen fee 

And the bridal following ; 
But keep my white dress 
Iron chest with the bars. 
Iron-bound chest, 

*Tis good that your bars 
Are strong and hard 

To keep my white dress 
And the bridal veil 

And the bunch of keys 
That will never hang——”’ 


She got no further. A purse full of coin had struck her in 
the face with such force that she reeled back. 

“Take your whine and your reward away o1 you'll get 
worse,” cried a woman’s voice. 

‘““You see the sort she is,” said Eric. ‘‘ Now you know why 
men are keeping off her, with all that fine dowry hanging from 
ene 

‘The men of old had more courage,”’ said Olaf. 

“Tt isn’t courage I lack, but I don’t want to marry a woman 
who is saying to herself about me, ‘ Better a lobster than no 
husband.’ ”’ 

‘“Why should she think of you as a lobster ? ”’ 
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“ But she does. She called me one. The last time I met 
her, she stopped me and said to me: ‘ It’s time you settled down,’ 
and when I answered back, ‘The sea will settle when it marries, 
her answer was, ‘ That’s a lobster’s talk.’ Yes, she thinks of me 
as a lobster.” 

‘““She’ll bring something with her, all the same,” said Olaf. 
“When her sister Leifa got married, we went out to look at their 
train of beasts and goods moving to their new home. We stood 
on a little knoll over the beaten path and watched them coming. 
They had arranged it that all the youngest of the cattle should be 
driven first, then the milking live stock, then the dry cattle and 
the pack-horses in the last place. | Men were ranged with the 
animals to keep them in a straight line, and it was a great sight 
I tell you. The train of cattle stretched all along the river and 
there was nowhere a gap breaking the line.” 

“T don’t care. JI don’t want her. Her lips are too full 
and her nose is too large.” 

“She has fine yellow eyes,’ said Olaf. 

“I don’t like yellow eyes, and hers run down at the corners. 
I don’t like that either. You saw the way she threw that purse.”’ 

“If you go on that way, no girl will ever wear the bridal- 
linen for you or take the bunch of keys from your mother’s waist.”’ 

“ Eric—Eric—come here,” his father was calling from the 
top-table. 

‘“ The bear’s night is a long night,’’ he muttered as he went 
up the hall. 

“ Herra Eric had better be the sweetheart of the Poulaphouca 
goblin than that woman’s chained man,” said Har to Olaf. ‘I 
saw her grandmother when I was a boy. She had yellow eyes 
that ran down at the corners like Unna. It’s a bad sign—a 
bad sign.” 

Eric came down the hall. . 

“A fat pig’s guilt is soon proved,” he said to Olaf. “It’s all 
nearly fixed. Soon I'll be sentenced to live my life with that 
she-devil.”’ 

When they went out, crowds were passing the gate. 

“ It’s the outlaw they’re going to break in the Doom-Ring,”’ 
said Eric. ‘“ We may as well go and see him. He’ll take my 
mind off that, anyway.’ 


WORDSWORTH’S IRISH TOUR 
By John Boyd 


T is not generally known, I think, that William Wordsworth 
made a tour of Ireland in the autumn of 1829, his host being 
the famous astronomer and mathematician, William Rowan 

Hamilton, and his travelling companion a political friend, John 
Marshall, M.P. for Yorkshire. 

The friendship of Wordsworth and Hamilton—two very 
dissimilar figures in outlook and achievement—is an interesting 
subject :- and the existence of such a firm friendship between a 
renowned elderly poet and an unknown young professor is in 
itself evidence against the popular conception of the later Words- 
worth as a dull-witted, uncharitable, and egotistical old man. 
But even a superficial perusal of his letters would dispel the 
behef entirely.? 

This friendship began in September 1827, when Hamilton 
made a tour of the Lake District, meeting both Wordsworth and 
Southey. Southey, however, made no great impression on him. 
Wordsworth certainly did; and the two men, one young, the 
other old, spent an evening together, then went for a midnight 
walk “for a long, long time, without any companion except the 
stars and our own burning thoughts and words.’’ 

And Hamilton was inspired to write verses to Wordsworth, 
verses in homage to the “ mighty Spirit! whom to name seems 
all too daring for this lowly line.’ Wordsworth was touched ; 
his eyes dimmed and his voice faltered when he read this tribute. 
Nevertheless he: gave the young scientist some sound criticism 
on the craft of poetry.* 

The friendship ripened. In the summer of 1829 Words- 
worth expressed a desire to make a tour of Ireland and asked 
Hamilton’s advice, which was readily given; and on the 30th 


1 For a balanced portrait of Wordsworth in later years, see “The Later Wordsworth,’ 
by E. Batho. ; 
2 ‘ The Letters of W. and D. Wordsworth: The later years’’: 3 vols., ed. E. de Selin- 


3 “ Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton,’’ by R. P. Graves, vol. I, p. 262. 
- 4 “ Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton,’’ vol. 1, p. 267. 
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August, after a pleasant passage across the Irish Sea, Wordsworth 
was writing to his family from Dublin.® 

Arriving on a Sunday morning, he immediately took a car 
and proceeded to the Observatory to see Hamilton. The young 
professor was at home, his four sisters not yet returned from 
morning service ; when the sisters did return, Wordsworth found 
“ they are all plain, and somewhat old-fashioned in manner; but 
nothing could be more hospitable or kind”; and Eliza, Hamil- 
ton’s second sister, a fluent versifier like her brother, jotted down 
her impressions of Wordsworth. She considered him a very 
reserved man, with “a slight touch of rusticity and constraint 
about his perfect gentlemanliness of manner.” He was not 
entirely at ease, ‘‘ but everything he did and said had an unaffected 
simplicity and dignity and peacefulness of thought.” As for his 
looks, he was “a tall man, with grey hair, a brown coat, and 
nankeen trousers, on whom Smoke, our black greyhound, was 
jumping up in a most friendly manner, not by any means his 
wont with every stranger.” 

Wordsworth was shown the sights of Dublin, and writing to 
his family at Rydal he commented: ‘“ The public buildings are 
many of them splendid—but there is little or nothing antient in 
the City except St. Patrick’s Cathedral built by our King John.”’ 

He also confessed to being overstimulated, and for a while 
his left eye failed and he could neither read nor write. 

Having seen the sights of Dublin, Wordsworth proceeded to 
the valley of the Dargle and the Wicklow mountains; and, 
writing to his brother Christopher from Wexford, which he con- 
sidered a dull town, he summed up his impressions : ‘“‘ The scenery 
is certainly charming, and either for residence or occasional touring 
from Dublin must be delightful. But I have seen nothing in 
Ireland comparable to what we have in Wales, Scotland, and 
among our Lakes.’’ So far he was not greatly impressed, though 
he noted that Cork harbour was “ most beautifully gay and rich.” 
Then, as he entered Kerry, the weather turned vile and he caught 
only odd glimpses of Killarney which was “a truly enchanting 
neighbourhood ” ; and he declared “ This region appears deserv- 
ing of all the praise that has been lavished upon it.” 


5 “ The Letters of W. and D. Wordsworth ”’ (1821-30), p: 391. The letters Wordsworth 
wrote from Ireland are contained in this volume, pp. 391-422. 
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Nevertheless Irish scenery was not what he expected; he 
considered that it lacked the splendour and beauty of his own 
Lake District. Referring to the Wicklow mountains, he wrote 
to his wife: “ No Englishman, still more would I say no English- 
woman, should trouble herself to visit them till she has seen the 
best part of our own island.”’ 

The condition of the people, however, was just what he had 
supposed. Of the very poor “ nothing can be more wretched 
than their appearance and habitations ’’; and already his brother 
had been informed : “ The conditions of the Jower orders is indeed 
abject, as you well know. But there are everywhere, more or 
less scattered, symptoms of improvement, and in some places 
great advances have been made.” 

From Limerick, he wrote home a detailed account of his 
exertions in Kerry : 

“ We left Kenmare each on a vile Irish Hack horse at five 
in the morning, rode 3 hours, breakfasted and sailed on the bay 
of Glenariff upwards of two hours . . . returned to Kenmare on 
the Hacks in three hours over vile roads ; reached the place by 
eight—were up next morning between four and five—off on our 
hacks after a poor breakfast about half past six, rode 11 Irish 
miles (about 15 English) took to our feet, clomb and clomb till 
we reached the summit of a ridge, descended something less than 
1,500 feet, mounted another ridge as high, descended and then 
took the mountain of Carranthouel, the highest in Ireland, 3-4000 
feet above the level of the sea—descended, walked two hours—then 
two hours more—mounted our horses which we had sent round 
the mountain, and rode 4 Irish miles to Killarney which we 
reached at ten—having taken nothing all day but a bad breakfast 
one crust of bread, and two basins of milk, and a glass of whiskey.” 
Everybody was astonished at such a performance by a man in his 
sixtieth year ; and Wordsworth added that he “ was neither stiff 
not fatigued, though my horse had the vilest paces that ever 
plagued a rider.”’ 

Going northward, he followed the course of the Shannon for 
a long way; but the Shannon, like the other Irish rivers he had 
seen—the Suir, Blackwater, and the Slaney—provided little 
interesting scenery. The village of Castleconnel, however, 
reminded him of a German spa, with its villas and gay pleasure- 
boxes; and the river itself recalled the Rhine, which he had 
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visited the previous summer with his daughter Dora. Venturing 
out on a boat, he admired the falls of Doonas ; and admired even 
more the skill of the boatmen who steered him along the foaming 
swollen river. 

At Nenagh he saw an amusing sight: 

‘A little time before we came to Nenagh the Postboys 
alighted and in the highway redressed themselves in full view of 
their Lords and Masters in the Carriage. What are you about we 
exclaimed—only making ourselves dacent plase your honor 
before we enter the Town. Accordingly off they took their 
coarse great coats and upper waistcoats—like jockies before a 
race—made many adjustments and appearing before us in smart 
drab jackets with gold Buttons, mounted their jaded and restive 
horses to their own infinite satisfaction.” At Athlone the in- 
evitable mishap occurred: the postboys ran the carriage into a 
haycart and there was a delay of three and a half hours. 

Wordsworth was now in the Goldsmith country. He stayed 
two days with the Edgeworths, and described Maria, the author of 
“Castle Rackrent,’’ as “‘very lively.’’ And Maria, in her ‘‘ Memoir,’’® 
gave a striking short description of Wordsworth: “He has a good 
philosophical bust ; a long, thin, gaunt face, much wrinkled and 
weather-beaten ; of the Curwen style of figure and face, but with 
a more cheerful and benevolent expression.” 

The party proceeded to Sligo. There they met Lord Lorton, 
who described the state of the country as “ more unquiet than 
as It is with evident relief that Wordsworth approached 

Jster: 

Almost at once he commented that fewer beggars were to 
be seen; this he regarded as convincing proof of Protestant 
influence. Writing from Enniskillen to his sister Dorothy, he 
became less factual and more poetical; and this letter contains 
one of the few pieces of lyrical prose inspired by the tour. 

“ This morning I walked out before six at Manor Hamilton— 
it is seated among hills and Rocks of Limestone—The Sun though 
not above the horizon had filled the East with purple and gold— 
One mountain opposite of Majestic size and varied outline was 
steeped in deep purple, so were the battlements and towers of a 
Ruined castle at one end of the small town—the Ruin is one of the 


Vol. 3, p. 35. 
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finest we have seen in Ireland—the stream was visible in the 
valley, blue smoke ascending from the thatched. cottages, and in 
different parts of the valley forming itself into horizontal lines 
resembling vapour, and on the sides of the hills also, all was quiet 
and beautiful, glowing light and deep shadow—yet not two 
months ago two persons were killed here and 15 wounded in a 
fray, between the Protestants and Catholics, because an old Woman 
ie the streets a Ballad which one of the Parties did not 
ike. 

The sightseeing was now nearly at an end. Only the Giant’s 
Causeway and the Antrim coast remained, and he has left no 
description of either, though some months later he informed 
George Huntly Gordan (an amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott) that 
“the interests obtrude themselves on everyone’s notice.” 

Early in October he returned to Rydal in rather poor spirits. 

Such, in brief outline, was Wordworth’s Irish tour. Poetic- 
ally it bore little fruit: Wordsworth travelled through Ireland 
with the eye of an economist rather than with the eye of a poet. 
Besides, he lacked the company of his sister Dorothy. Perhaps if 
she had accompanied him lyrics like ‘“‘ The Solitary Reaper ”’ and 
“ Yarrow Unvisited”’ and “ To a Highland Girl’ might have. 
been written. But perhaps not; for in old age Wordsworth’s 
lyrical talent was expended, his inward eye as well as his outward 
eye was dimmed. And it should, I think, be mentioned that on 
arriving in Ireland he discovered to his dismay that he had for- 
gotten to pack his spectacles. This omission may serve as excuse 
for his rash generalisation: ‘‘ The Irishwomen one meets, but do 
not repeat this, are never lovely, and scarcely ever handsome.” 

So Ireland, for once, did not induce a poetic mood in a poet ; 
and Wordsworth was not a poet to fake his emotions. Neverthe- 
less his emotions were aroused when he thought of Ireland, and 
he felt drawn to Hamilton’s “ unhappy country ” (to use his own 
phrase) “‘ by a chain of deep and anxious interest in the welfare 
of the country and of attachment to many friends.’’ 

It is to be feared, however, that when Wordsworth con- 
sidered the Irish problem he did not display the high qualities of 
statesmanship which Dicey’ has claimed for him, asserting that 


7“ Life of Hamilton,’’ vol. 2, p. 486. 
8 “ The Statesmanship of Wordsworth,’’ by A. V. Dicey, p. 5. 
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Wordsworth ‘by many years anticipated, thought out and 
announced the doctrine of Nationalism.”’ 

In Wordsworth’s view such a nationalist as O’Connell was 
a troublesome agitator. ‘‘ How long is the reign of this monster 
over the British Isles to endure ? ’” 

Curiously enough, it was the poet who inspired the scientist 
to express himself ; and Hamilton in his “ Recollections ”’!® of his 
adored ‘‘ Bard of Rydal ’’ remembered with emotion and affection 
their tour together. 


Dear, dear to me are those remember’d days, 
Vivid their picturing, and fresh their power ! 
Whether that earliest evening, when, from top 
Mist-clad of old Helvellyn, fancy-fraught 
Descending, first I saw that honour’d Bard ; 
And gazing scarcely satisfied at length 

A reverential longing ; nor, till night 

Had wrapp’d us long, and morning brought her star, 
Ceased I to listen, or to pour my soul 

Forth in enthusiast talk, by blandest mood 

Of him encouraged, while the mountains rose 
Dark o’er our path, and gleamed the distant lake : 
—Or when beneath my roof a guest he came, 
And wandered with me through the pleasant walks 
That, all around, make rich my home beloved ; 
And visited that river-bed by me 

Often remembered since, and often sung : 

Around whose natural beauty even then 

Some human feelings had begun to twine, 
Hallowed in after-years by sorrow’s power : 
—Or viewed the ruins of the Churches Seven, 
And floated on thy breast, dark Glendalough ! 


Yes, dear to.me are those remembered days, 
Vivid their picturing, and fresh their power ! 
And, with their sweet succession, well they form 
A cloister’d walk, and storied gallery, 

Within the silent temple of my soul. 


‘ Observatory, September 17, 1838.” 


®“ Life of Hamilton,” vol. 2, p. 293. 
10“ Life of Hamilton,”’ vol 2, p. 274. 


THE NATIVE ROOTS 


By Padraic Fallon 


A ie touch on the new back-to-the-native-tongue movement 
which is beginning to make literature in Scotland is willy- 
nilly to make contact with a major Irish controversy, the Irish 
Language. There are may arguments, fro and con, for a Gaelic- 
speaking state, they have been columned and ‘platformed for 
more than half a century, and have so saturated us that we are 
almost unable any longer to see the issue clearly and without 
passion. You grow purple if you are of the Empire breed, and 
prate of global economics, the gigantic axle at Westminster, and 
our place by proxy in the sun that never sets. Or, if you are 
of the native stock by blood or inclination, you grow wild and 
almost wordless thinking of a broken culture, and are all for the 
new State glasshouse and revival. There seems to be no middle 
way except that of indifference, for the values involved, like 
those of religion, are outside of reason. You are born with a 
silver con in your mouth, or you sharpen a pro as your grandfather 
sharpened a pike. Reasons, either way, you will have in plenty ; 
reasons as ready-made and formal as those stylized statues which 
the sculptors of the Decadence took out of stock as a ready fit 
for the head of any patron. And like all reasons, no doubt, a 
mere masquerade for very different and maybe selfish motives. 
To an issue which was never clearly a racial issue, time has 
brought the usual addenda of complications. The hard nucleus 
of the opposition, however, is still what used to be called the 
Protestant Ascendancy Party, people, who whatever their roots 
in Ireland may mean to them, look naturally to England as their 
motherland and have no reasons to desire any other culture. To 
many of those, Gaelic as a museum language would be palatable 
enough, but they claim that a Gaelic-speaking State would cut 
them off from England and from the wide horizons and large 
monetary movements of the Empire where with their school and 
University contacts, they have moved always as freely as any 
born Englishman. To them Ireland is a suburb of the great 
city of England. And they reason that it can never be anything 
else now that transport is a matter of moments and that sound- 
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waves have made nonsense of the sea-waves as a frontier. Race 
movements, in fine, political and cultural, in this spaceless but 
spacious world should no longer be selfish and separatist, wilful 
in their meanderings, but grand currents towards an eventual 
single identity where all would merge into . . . . what ? 

This, as political theory, seems sound enough, but it is cultural 
nonsense, for the essence of civilization is not the similarities of its 
parts, its common sameness, but lies in differences that challenge 
each other, fight mentally, merge and sundér, take and give, 
always fluid as thought is fluid, a never-ending change. It is 
suspect, too, because it requires that Irish Ireland should be the 
first to yield up her national identity to something that seems 
very likely to be nothing but the old dominant-race theory in a 
new form. 

Now the most unlikely thing in the world is that Ireland will 
surrender the English tongue as a means of communication. It 
is too valuable for cultural and economic reasons. Why then are 
the loud-speakers of the minority so active ? It cannot be Gaelic 
alone that they fear, for a country-wide common use of Gaelic, 
with English always present as a second tongue, would erect no 
barrier between Ireland and England. What is it then? Is it 
mere race antipathy ? Or just the natural re-action of a deposed 
autocracy who have seen all their work as conquerors and all their 
hereditary privileges go wallop in a couple of decades? Or is it 
that there is something in the shape of the Gaelic state that they, 
as inheritors of the freely-questing mind of the Eighteenth century, 
mislike and distrust ? 

Perhaps there is. 

There is, for one thing, a literary censorship, a rabid exhibition 
of provincial obscurantism which makes an open mockery of all 
intellectual freedom. They are entitled to take this as an indica- 
tion of what could happen if the country by the use of Irish shut 
out the world and all those liberal standards which the free minds 
of Europe have struggled for centuries to erect and maintain, often 
against bloody persecution and nearly always against the grain 
of general opinion. They can make a lot out of this, and, quite 
rightly, they do. They are the only people, except the writers 
themselves, who are outspoken about it, for being in so small a 
minority they have no need to play the electorate as other parties 
do. So Ministers of State, thinking in terms of parish wiseacres, 
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are goaded into senatorial Dictae which bring ridicule on them- 
selves and their offices. This, we think, is government by the 
forge and the cross-roads, by the ingrown spinster and the inhibi- 
ted puritan, by the self-appointed Vigilante who would excise 
life’s major temptation, Life itself, by act of Parliament. Can 
such an atmosphere breed a Goethe, or even a Shelley? And 
what would we do with a Baudelaire? Ora Villon? Or any 
country poet with the hardihood to write another MIDNIGHT 
COURT? Liberty, certainly would become eventually some- 
thing disreputable, something that wise men left to that queer 
fellow, the censored writer. 

And one almost forgets that in another Irish capital, the 
Minister of Literary Censorship has something like a counterpart, 
with bigotries and electorates to balance ours, and that no party 
has a monopoly either of folly or wisdom. Same man, different 
clothes. 

The truth, however, despite any cynical political use of it, 
is clear enough. Whatever about the Irish State, the Irish 
language, handicapped from the start by the dead hand rather 
than the Red Hand, has a gelded, not a gilded, future. No writer 
whose job is human nature will use it, for a writer needs an 
audience, not a social pillory. Writing in English he can find 
kindred spirits in two hemispheres, writing in Irish he will find 
his name in J7vis Otfiguil or in whatever periodical the Censor 
publishes his list of the damned, without even the comfort of a 
nice cheque for Royalties. It makes a difference, all the difference 
in the world. 

Yet those, really, are red herrings drawn across the real 
issue, whether Ireland is or is not to be a Gaelic-speaking state. 
The majority, through the state machinery, have given a definite 
affirmative, but in practice have qualified it by not taking it 
on themselves to learn and use the tongue. This mental laziness, 
indeed, rather than any set opposition, 1s the chief problem of the 
revivalists, and the minority have made the most of it, playing 
to the lowest common denominator on the one hand (pleading a 
kind of law in culture by which the good is ousted by the bad) 
while with the other they beckon to the intelligent by sponsoring 
the uncensored mind. 

And that, for the moment, is how the battle stands. Two 
intelligent minorities fighting for a vast area of inertia which may 
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come alive one way or another as all democracies do eventually. 
That the revivalists must go on a rebours until they complete the 
job is, I think, essential, for the Gaelic-speaking state, even more 
than any economic reason, was largely the inspirer of the Separatist 
politics that have brought us where we are to-day. For that 
reason alone, it should have its chance. Language must mean 
something, must have another use than that of plain communica- 
tion. Matthew Arnold and others separated what they identified 
as a Celtic element from English Literature in general. And 
surely this element should express itself better in its own tongue, 
a tongue that developed out of the psychic structure that was 
natural to it, and which has indeed in the words of Valéry that 
‘“pureté’’ which is “le resultat d’opérations infinies.’”’ Gaelic is 
rich in music as few languages are, with words active as images, 
a gift from God for any poet who would have the luck to speak it 
from his birth. To let it die now would be, if not race-suicide, 
something at least for which the future would never forgive us, 
something a great deal more obscurantist than a literary censor- 
ship which the next election or the election after that, or the 
election after the next election after that, may by some happy 
chance cancel and annul. 

This long dissertation leads me almost in pity to the young 
men in Scotland who have begun to write their poetry in Gaelic. 
If after fifty years of elaborate and enthusiastic revival there is 
in Ire!and no audience for a Gaelic poet—and an audience does 
create a poet as an age or period does somehow create its own way 
of psychic satisfaction—what must be the position in Scotland 
where the language has been carefully elbowed even out of the 
back-hills and the bleak seaboard? Ireland at least had a 
political movement powerful enough to carry its cultural house 
on its back. Has Scotland ? where education has not the home- 
bias we have in Ireland. 

That the building of the house, however, or the rebuilding 
of it, has begun, there can be no doubt. I have a book of Gaelic 
verse before me as I write, by a young man, Sorley MacLean, 
which is as promising as a young man’s verse can be. MacLean, 
who was badly wounded at El Alamein fighting the Germans, 
does not work in the patterned verse which Mary Macleod of 
Harris invented for the Gaelic-speaking world around the end of 
the sixteenth century, breaking up the old tight models into 
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verse of free vowel metres. That Gaelic lends itself to this in- 
volved and deliberate vowel-play is now a matter of history, for by 
the middle of the eighteenth century the ancient consonantal 
modes and measures had almost entirely given way to it. There 
arose then in Ireland the hedge-school poets who might be called the 
first Irish Realists on account of their use of everyday themes and 
the near-propaganda uses to which they put their verse. They used 
speech as plainly as any modern poet, yet they kept to the “sounding” 
words that Dryden insisted on and to the strict patterns they had 
taken over from Mary Macleod and made verse memorable enough to 
be quoted in study and farmhouse two hundred yearslater. Sorley 
Maclean, except for an odd poem here and there, disdains the pattern 
and makes verse after the fashion of English, using assonance, how- 
ever, where English would use rhyme. There is no reason why 
one should expect more pattern from a Gaelic poet than from a 
poet who writes English, especially at this time of day when the 
fashion is to strip and strip until the thought walks naked, but 
patterns that would seem stilted in English seem to be the very 
texture of the Gaelic, they shape the language and only, incident- 
ally, ornament it. I am thinking now, not of Egan O Rahilly’s 
Gile na Gile where the art with its classical delicacy is almost 
too obvious, but of poems like Blind William Heffernan’s Catilin 
nt Ualachain of which Yeats made an approximate rhythmic 
version in his famous song of that name, or, say, Seaghan O 
Tuomy’s Bean na Cletthe Caoile, the first stanza of which is as 
follows : 


” Nior thagair liom ceart, beart ’na briathar aoibhnis 
Leabhar na ceacht, na rann a dheilb direach : 
Nior catag me ar fad go teacht am sheirbhiseach 
’S am reachtaire cearc ag Bean na cleithe caoile ! ”’ 


A rough finish is part of the art-technique of the Romantics 
and was adopted to give an appearance of immediate inspiration 
to expression. But now that thought, rather than any representa- 
tion of emotion, is the major theme of our time, the technique 
must alter too, and pattern with all its intricacies be admitted 
again. Sometimes, almost in spite of himself one thinks, Sorley 
Maclean drops into an assonantal arrangement not unlike that 
of any poet of the Maigue. 
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‘An tugadh d’ fhonn no t’ ailleacd ghlormhor 
bhuam-sa grainealachd mharb nan doigh so 
a’ bhruid ’am meirleach air ceann na h-Eorpa 
’s do bheul-sa, uaill-dearg, s’ an t-sean oran ? ”’ 


In many more poems, however, he adopts the more usual folk 
versification : 
““Tha?barr a’ chit 
air din a’ mhullaich : 
tha ’n ro-chrann ur 
fo dhriachd gun tuireadh.”’ 


The important thing about this young Gaelic poet is that he 
can see to-day in terms of yesterday and to-morrow and not 
isolate himself in the romanticism of the past or lose his prophetic 
soul to’ the political economy of the future. He is logically 
nationalist, and equally logically a communist, but he is a poet 
first, standing in the mid-stream of to-day, and the current 1s 
visible through his verse. There are many fine poems in his 
book, The Heron for instance is a cunning piece of work, intro- 
spective, but definite, while The Highland Woman has a very 
effective rhetoric, and might have been written by Wordsworth 
had he passion enough to follow his own social logic outside the 
bounds of Bumbledom. 


“Is thriall a tim mar shnighe dubh 
a’ drudhadh tughaidh fardaich bochd ; 
mheal ise an dubh chosnadh cruaidh ; 
is glas a cadal suain an nochd.” 


This stanza, in the Scots of Douglas Young, another young 
Scottish poet, reads as follows : 


“Her time gaed by like black sleek 
throu an auld thaikit hous-rig seepan ; 
she bruikit aye sair black wark, 
and gray the nicht id her lang sleepan.”’ 


Young is not so apparently a poet as Sorley Maclean, 
and would seem indeed to belong to the poet-type of our own 
Padraic Pearse and Thomas MacDonagh, poets who find a good 
deal of their self-expression in Separatist politics. | To read his 
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book, Auntram Ballads, one needs besides English and Scots, a 
knowledge of Greek, Gaelic, French, Latin and German. Lt 
is, however, mostly in Scots and good humour, and goes well as a 
companion book to Sorley Maclean’s, of whom he has made many 
translations. Young, indeed, seems to be a driving force among 
the young men of the new movement, and if he doesn’t make a 
poet, is certain to be of consequence otherwise. 

There is another sign of the Scottish awakening before me as 
I write, a magazine called Poetry Scotland. This, however, does 
not back up the native movement to any large degree. Five 
out of the seventeen Scottish poets represented write in Scots, with 
Sorley Maclean the only Gaelic representative. The magazine 
has four sections, Scotland, England, Wales and Ireland, the 
English, Welsh and Irish poets being included because the editor, 
quite rightly, does not believe in a “ strictly national outlook in 


It is a pity, however, since there are so many thriving English 
poetry magazines in existence where all the young English poets 
of importance may be read, that the section was not devoted to 
some other country whose verse is more difficult of access, Russia, 
Spain, or Spanish America, any horizon indeed that will help 
push the English background into perspective. 

Whatever may come of this movement—and what a fine pub- 
lisher it has secured in William Maclellan of Glasgow, a book- 
producer of lovely quality—it is there anyway, slender perhaps, 
but active, with no large figure yet if we exclude the widely 
aspiring Hugh MacDiarmid who seems to be writing more plain 
English nowadays than Scots, but indicating, in Maclean 
especially, a promising in-seeking trend that may connect Scotland 
to its own root once more. We must wish it Slainnte ‘gus 
saoghail. 

Dain do Eimher Agus Dain Eile, 

By Somhairle Mac Ghill Eathain. 
Auntran Ballads, 
By Douglas Young (Foreword by Hugh MacDiarmid). 


Poetry Scotland, No. 1, 
Edited by Maurice Lindsay. 
(All from the publishing House of William Maclellan, 240 Hope 
Street, Glasgow). 
F 


ROMANTIC ENGLAND ’S 
DEAD AND GONE... 


By Arland. Ussher 


and it is time to attempt a serious assessment of the man 

and his-thought; during his life—like our own George 
Russell—he inspired so much indulgent affection, his unflagging 
one-man circus had such an endearing zest, that even the ranks 
of Infidelity could scarce forbear to cheer. If we demur partly 
from Miss Ward’s claim for him to have been the greatest man of 
his age, it is because a great man, after all, does not go out crusad- 
ing against the age ; he does not indeed float with the stream, or 
he would not be great, but neither does he waste his energies in 
vainly attempting to turn back its course—he understands in- 
stinctively the saying of Engels that ‘‘ Freedom is knowledge of 
Necessity.”” As a philosopher he knows that Life is a ceaseless 
self-contradiction (and here Chesterton, tho’ he had paradox in 
his style, had little in his mind), as an artist he catches the rhythm 
of his age before other men have become conscious of it. What 
happens to a people that insulates itself from change, and “ don’t 
hold with the new ideas,” can be seen in this Ireland of ours, a 
country which G.K.C. looked at through narrow—and rosy— 
blinkers (his “ Irish Impressions’’ must be easily his worst book) ; 
for Ireland, alas, is a nation where even the Catholic religion is 
without the Catholic intellect, where even peasant-proprietorship 
is without peasant arts, where people talk ad nauseam about— 
but never by any chance in—their Grand Old Tongue, where 
no one will ever speak his mind openly on serious matters unless 
he is drunk or under anesthetics. And yet even the inost unin- 
structed Irish Catholic knows a few things that Chesterton did 
not know ; for Chesterton’s Catholicism was in truth little more 
than pre-Raphaelitist archaism, with an added political virulence 
derived from Mr. Belloc—the last freak of that romantic, radical, 
essentially Protestant England which has thrown up so many 
characters and queer fish. It would be very unfair to say that an 
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Englishman’s religion is merely a foible or fad, for there is in it a 
great deal of wholly admirable ethical passion, which has done 
good service against the tyrants of the earth; of this passion 
Chesterton had full measure, and he saw straight during the first 
Great War, when some wiser men were confused and _ hesitant. 
But at least the Englishman’s religion is nearly always prag- 
matic ; it is what gives him a Grand-and Glorious ethical Feeling. 
One may doubt whether Chesterton’s writings ever led any serious 
speculator to the Creed, though his whimsies may persuade the 
half-religious and the vacillating that faith is just a “jolly” 
affair; nothing can be -at times so irritating as the man who 
disposes of large problems with cheery quips, like a witness wise- 
cracking at a murder-trial—an epigram can indeed go swiftly to 
the mark, but G.K.C.’s epigrams were more often high-spirited 
shots into the blue. What many Englishmen can never realise 
is that Humour is not the Truth but only our graceful refuge from 
the Truth—if it were the Truth it would be Humour without 
bite ; we joke about the cosmos, but the cosmos is not a Cosy 
Club of Humorists—we laugh, as we weep, alone. To compare the 
agonies of a Kierkegaard or a Léon Bloy with the heartinesses of 
a Chesterton is to pass from the sublime to the commonplace. 
For indeed the unfortunate student who searches for Truth in 
his pages will find every difficulty either scamped altogether or 
answered by Chestertonisms—often interesting and suggestive, 
but wide of the point. As an example of the latter class of 
questions, Chesterton defends the Miraculous by the contention 
that there are, strictly, no Laws of Nature, but only Laws of 
Thought. The attack on Causation is valuable in itself, and will 
not be objected to in the age of Surrealism and Logical Positivism, 
but a moment’s réflection would have shown Chesterton that the 
statement ‘‘ Water runs downhill’ is as entirely Euclidian as the 
statement “.2-+2=—4”; if it ran up-hill it would not be water— 
in so far as the universe is without law it is without logic. How- 
ever the whole argument happens to be irrelevant and most 
uncatholic, for a miracle is by definition a breach of the Laws of 
Nature, upon which the Church insists as strongly as Sir- Isaac 
Newton. Equally unsatisfactory is his handling of the difficult 
question of suicide; the stake at the crossroads he declares to be 
evidence of Christendom’s anger against the pessimist—as far 
as he himself is concerned, the suicide ‘‘ wipes out the world.’ 
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Students of demonology will have heard of other reasons for that 
pleasing custom, but at least the unhappy suicide * annihilates 

bad things as well as good, including the reasonings of joking 
philosophers. He might echo Shakespeare, and sigh as he pulled 
the trigger ‘‘ Tired with all these for restful death I cry.” Indeed 
we may take as an example of the problems burked by Chesterton 
the whole mystery of. Evil; it may be said that every truly 
religious man has a deep sense of the sadness of life—even if the 
explanations provided by popular religion fail to satisfy him. But 
for G.K.C., as (largely) for the country and century of his birth, 
the problem hardly exists; it is true villains abound, for him 
as for an earlier English agitator ‘‘ The Whigs are wicked 
knaves and very like the Tories,” but the Evil of the world is 
rightly there to impart a moralistic glow to the Happy Warrior, 
like the dragon in the fairy-tale—if the tale does not always 
appear to end comfortingly here below, a Happy Ending can be 
slapped on in the next world. This engaging childishness is not 
unconnected with the famous British prudery, which also strikes 
the foreigner in Chesterton (did he not give one of his books 
the anodyne title ““ Wine, Water and Song ”’ ?)—an almost naive 
lack of realisation of the dark irrational element (which is also the 
dynamic factor) in existence, the Unknown God whose prophet 
D. H. Lawrence has most right to be called the teacher of our time. 
Though Chesterton would no doubt have denied the charge of 
believing in Progress, he nevertheless in his historical excursions 
always implies that but for This or That all might have gone 
well ; if only the Crusade had succeeded, or the Germanic tribes 
had been civilised, or if it had not been for the unhappy quarrel 
between Jacobinism and the Faith—those parallel lines which, 
alas, will never quite meet. This is not only very superficial 
history, but it is quite lacking in that Realism which is perhaps. 
the finest thing in the genuinely Catholic mind ; like all relapsed 
Protestants, Chesterton protests—and tries to prove—too much. 
It would be untrue and ungrateful to say that G.K.C.’s buoyancy 
is depressing—on the contrary, it has often exhilarated us, but 
it is the exhilaration of a Christmas pantomime; his works 
should be put on the shelf along with Dickens and Barrie and 
Wodehouse, to be taken down for family readings on winter 
nights, when the goodman mends his armour and the goodwife 
tends her loom. He has enlivened us with many admirable cracks 
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against despisers of the vine, humourless pedants, and those 
Simple Livers who have been modelled, by an_ inscrutable 
Providence, more upon Thoreau than in anger; but he has 
aided—for the most part unwittingly—the great brackish wave of 
fascism, and has had his share in that Tvahison des Clercs which is 
at present bearing bitter fruit. For this we quarrel with Batter- 
sea’s genial son : and bid a gay good-night to Chesterton. 


ALUN LEWIS 
By Brenda Chamberlain 


N India, during short interval between first touching her soil 
in health, and falling dead on that same burning earth, 
Alun Lewis had begun to build high achievement from the 

promise of his youth. His mind opened to the sun and rain 
of that land where the gipsy moves with the same vitality and 
detachment as the nomad shows in our own country behind 
the hills of Wales. And through one of his last stories, The 
Orange Grove, he spoke for a continent, caught timeless processes 
of movement and of thought; pointed to heights maturity 
would have led him to, of knowing life behind the mask ; cause 
of the tossing tree in otherwise motionless forest. 

The last poems from abroad, lacking time for revision in 
that kernel of peace to which the writer must sometime have 
access, are tense, elemental, moving, but lacking in distillation. 
Short poems written of peasant, oxen, plough, and arid hill, 
seem completest entities of his last gifts of poetry. 

Men that love life, holding it with passion, have often 
strong foreknowledge of death, and in its blurred shadow work 
with daemonic power while there is time. 

“The act of consecration to death is a sort of flowering, as 
if the flower should find a voice and say, ‘ This is my blossom. 
It is red,’”’ said Robert Nichols. 

Alun sang sweetly, dreamed, looked on vicious hatred, 
was filled with rage against the world’s meanness and cruelty. 
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He would lose himself a space in whorls of despair, see only the 
black peak’s hell-descent, feel frost on his bowels in cold foreign 
towns at dawn; then in reality or trance, in mood of whitest. 
silver, walk with his love under Orion and the serene heavenly 
children : feet on the roads of home, head in the peace of night. 

Seeing the imprisoned spirit in the cursing conscript, he: gave 
him voice, explored the symbolical games of childhood fore- 
shadowing the adult, gave infancy tongue, working ceaselessly in 
chance hours upon his art, for he was in the shadow of time. 

In love with the wild earth, passion-sprung froin roots of 
his birthland, he wrote: 

‘“‘ T’ve swum in all the cold lakes, Ogwen, Idwal, Llanberis.. . 
That’s when I’m nearest to complete Being with the universe, for 
swimming is like a starry sky as well as the groins of rocks .. . 
naked swimming, that is, in naked water, green water, salt and 
simple.”’ 

He wrote this in recreation of unwarlike days. And declared 
also : “‘ My writing is an expression of all the conflict, all the hope 
and faith and despair and love that is humanity.’”’ I think these 
words, written to me in a letter, give most exactly the aim of his 
short stories, that, collected into The Last Inspection, present such 
a moving picture of man at war with himself in that halfway house 
between normality and nightmare—the military camp. And in 
one of these stories, They Came, there suddenly flowers from despair 
resurgent belief and hope in the young man’s breast. 

Alun Lewis died in young manhood, became a broken arch. - 

In peace, viaduct dominated valley, quarry-wounded hills 
dominated viaduct, bird and cloud above, and over all, the sun. 
Now the sun bleeds from stab of vulture’s beak. Wounds, you see ; 
not destruction, clean annihilation, but terrible maiming of bridge 
and springing tree, of child and habitation. Our souls are lacera- 
ted ; loss of yet another friend makes but another scar. 

The viaduct is rubble under height haunted by imagined 
foot fall. The mountains are sick under transferred ailment of 
our minds, are printed with ghosts that will not laugh any more 
in sunlight, will not mark birds nesting in the gorsebush, nor 
watch shape of cloud on sea-meadow. The aqueduct no longer 
carries pride of smooth water, it is a broken vessel. Power has 
become lost in endless night. 
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And yet over all imaginable horror, across the Shade, light 
falls from skies of ultimate sanity. 

Of a train journey he wrote: “I slept .... but saw Caernar- 
von Castle glowing like a great fruit in the mellow sunlight and a 
squirming white mass of seagulls fighting over offal in the meadow. 
Wales was very beautiful and fresh and strong that morning.” 


He appeared in vision after death: was luminous. Small in 
world-proportion but none the less radiant, of import, he clung to 
horns of the monstrous Bull, opaque of eye and shagged of body, 
Net stinking hooves poisoned earth and air of ground whereon 

e trod. 

Impaled upon the curved excrescence whose corrugations 
were warm from blood-swept flesh within it, he was shaken from 
side to side inevitably as pendulum, flung down from the massive 
front of bone and curling hair, was trampled under. The flame 
of him was quenched awhile on the rank field, but grew again to 
a constant moon-sun-starlit glow, and before this radiance we may 
thaw our war-torn hands, for we have need of every emanation 
from essential cone of light. 

This was allegory: but the dearness of his memory rests on 
remembered warmth of his comradeship, wishing a white moon as 
winter blessing, and a year of love to us all in a new season. 

His virility, laughter, anger, closeness of touch on whore 
and drunkard, on the defeated, unquenched men torn from 
smirched skies and racing wheels of the pit, on men called from 
resin pinewoods and alternate languor and violence of the sea to 
unify themselves in battle, made of him a mouthpiece for humanity 
clutching individual life under gasproofed clothing. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 


T is frequently forgotten that drama functioned originally as 
a branch of poetry—dramatic expression combining with the 
epic and the lyric to make up the three varieties of verse. 

There was poetry of action as well as that of narrative and song. 
The metrical form of drama was the rule with the Elizabethans, 
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who were judged as much by their poetic qualities as by their 
dramatic instincts. These were, indeed, inextricably intertwined. 
The dramatist proudly bore his title of poet until late in the 
eighteenth century when he dropped the metre and the mighty 
line, became a writer for the stage and appealed to his audience 
in bald prose. There followed a century of dulness in the English 
theatre. The poets, however, never gave up their right to dramatic 
expression. Shelley, Byron, Browning, Hardy, Stephen Phillips— 
to mention a few names—carried on in the tradition. 

With the literary revival in Ireland the National Theatre 
made brave efforts to resuscitate poetic drama. It had at the best 
a success of esteem. Now Mr. Austin Clarke and Mr. O’Farachain 
are attempting to re-awaken public interest. They are not content 
to open the folding doors and contrive domestic draperies for the 
few cognoscent: but believe that there is a large public prepared 
to enjoy verse drama provided it is good drama and good verse. 
They have in their confidence founded the Lyric Theatre Co., and 
on the 4th and 5th of June presented The Countess Cathleen at 
the Abbey Theatre. 

George Jean Nathan defined good drama as anything that 
interests an intelligently emotional group of persons assembled 
together in an illuminated hall. All these conditions were fulfilled 
at this production even to the illumination in these days of rationed 
light. It was strange to find so many familiar lines in a play so 
rarely acted. One felt the intelligently emotional audience reach 
to the lovely final speech of Cathleen beginning: ‘“‘ Bend down 
your faces, Oona and Aleel,”’ and ending ‘‘The storm is in my hair 
and I must go.” A passage which an American critic found, 
curiously enough, to be stiff and artificial. There was the generally 
known lyric: ‘“‘ Impetuous heart, be still, be still,” and that 
mighty ending of the play which is equal to any of the great lines 
in dramatic poetry : 


“ The years like great black oxen tread the world, 
And God the herdsman goads them on behind, 
And I am broken by their passing feet.” 


It was strange too to find in the theatre no echo of the violent 
opposition stirred up by its first production in 1899. There 
wasn't a solitary Garda in the gallery, not, in any case, as a 
custodian of the peace. 
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Eithne Dunne, in the title part, knows how to use her voice 
and her hands, yet she lacked a certain quality of grandeur which 
the réle seems to require. Robert Mooney played the difficult 
Aleel with a plaintive sincerity but his arms appeared to gather 
BP the whole stage ; he was too gigantic for this shadowy Yeatsian 

gure. 

This play was preceded by The Kiss in which Maureen Kiely 
and Cyril Cusack took the only two parts. One suspects a very 
free adaptation indeed by Austin Clarke of de Banville’s fantasy. 
Both the French and Irish poets, however, are indebted to each 
other and both equally owe praise to the actors who interpreted 
the lightness and brightness of the lines with an easy lively grace. 

Roibeard O’Farachain’s Lost Light ran for two weeks at the 
Abbey Theatre. Here again is an example of the possibility of 
verse drama holding an audience. The theme was nearer to life 
and the common understanding than Countess Cathleen. Yet not 
unlike it, for Harriet Daintry has sold her soul—has suppressed 
an instinctive patriotism—for a safe middle-class respectability, 
only to recover it in her final awareness of her unnatural sin. 
Ria Mooney, as Harriet, in this last scene reached heights of passion 
remarkable even for her. This one-act piece has power. It was 
acted without stress on its metrical form. Poetry flowed naturally 
from the characters in their 1916 setting. It was verse without 
being verse-speaking. It was art without artifice. 

There was, of necessity, artifice in the Dreaming of the Bones 
which was played by students of the Leinster Academy of Art 
at the Father Mathew Feis, and the rich verse-speech of the 
young actors and actresses of this progressive school was in keeping 
with the other-worldliness of Yeats’ imaginative genius. That 
this play should have been chosen for presentation is surely 
symptomatic of a renewed interest in poetic drama—coming as 
it does from the material which must provide the theatre of the 
next generation. 

Radio Eireann has broadcast plays in verse from time to 
time and they would do well to add to their list Aaron's fteld.* 
This play was‘specially written for radio but can be read with 
pleasure. Its poetry is of a high order and it can be described 
as a modern morality play. It is the story of the search for privacy 


He 


* Aaron’s Field. By D. G. Bridson. Pendock Press. London. 
G 
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and peace by a retired business man whom the interfering and 
acquisitive world will not let be. Aaron finds rest but only in 
death : 
“ And night shall find no fears again 
While Aaron sleeps in Aaron’s field.”’ 


Shadow and Substance established Vincent Carroll among the 
best of our playwrights. The White Steed, which had its first 
performance in New York as far back as January 1939, was only 
now presented here at the Olympia Theatre through the enterprise 
of Richards-Walsh productions. It is difficult to understand 
why this production was so long delayed, and primarily why it 
was not accepted by the Abbey Theatre. Liam Redmond as the 
Canon who, despite paralysis, refused to retire and Leo McCabe 
as his puritanical successor both gave excellent performances. 
The tolerant homeliness of the one and the inflexible moralising 
zeal of the other created a conflict which spreads to the whole 
village. Here is the real stuff of drama. The village problem 
is in its actuality that of the whole country. This playft, with 
Things that are Caesar's and The Strings, my Lord, are False, has 
just been published and should be much sought after by amateur 
dramatic societies. 

The Wise have not Spoken, which was presented by the Abbey 
Theatre in February, is yet another play by Mr. Carroll. Like 
The Strings, my Lord, are False it is too much over laden with 
tragedy but it has not the latter play’s insistent crudities of 
overstatement. A slight obscurity, an underlying power of 
suggestion, invests this drama with a potentiality of persistence 
that one can never imagine The Strings as being like to attain. 
It was admirably acted by the Abbey players. 

Margaret O’Leary’s Coloured Balloon did not have the success 
it deserved when it received its first production at the Abbey 
Theatre in May. The actors were perhaps at fault in their 
interpretation. The authoress strove in her script to stress the 
fantasy of her imaginative creation but here and there she was 
foiled by exaggeration on the part of the main male character. 
Miss O’Leary can deal with city life as well as she has with the 
countryside and when her play is revived may receive more 
sympathetic treatment. 


| Three Plays. By Paul Vincent Carroll. MacMillan & Co., Ltd. Price 10/6. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY 


I WONDER how many visitors to the Academy Exhibition have read the 
quotation from Sir Joshua Reynolds, which appears perennially at the 
foot of the title-page in the catalogue and which reads: ‘‘ A perception 
of the beautiful and the grand in art is equivalent to the possession of another 
sense, for it supplies a new power of reading and appreciating the beauties and 
sublimities of the natural world.’’ The quotation typifies the academic, with 
its roots in the 18th century, as distinct from the modern attitude to painting. It 
is in keeping with Dr. Johnson’s attitude, referred to in my last notes, which 
implies that while painting can illustrate experience, sharpen the perceptions, 
point the beauty of natural forms, it cannot create anything new. Modern 
theory and practice have revolted from these limitations. The moderns insist 
that the natural forms, if used at all, shall afford merely the initial motor 
impulse to creation: that reproduction, even of emotionally significant objects, 
is not the primary aim of art. But already, when Reynolds painted and Johnson 
wrote, the English Weltanschauung had in it the seeds of Romanticism. 
Already the English mind was discovering a kind of proprietary nature-worship 
as a compensation for its dual and Calvinist preoccupation with business and 
morality. The ideological lover of freedom had to find it vicariously in nature 
unspoiled by industrial expansion ; the lark and the daisy and the lesser 
celandine were outside the scope of the Factory Acts: so was the Lake District. 
Throughout the 19th century English painting, relieved only partially by the 
exotic antiquarianism of the Pre-Raphaelites, a combination of 18th century 
representationalism and Igth century Romanticism, dominated English painting. 
Only within the last year or so has the British Royal Academy escaped from 
complete subservience to these ideas with the election to membership of a 
number of painters like Ruskin Spear, le Bas, Jagger and Middleton Todd. Our 
Hibernian Academy, in the bulk of its exhibits, still suffers from those nostalgic 
landscapes, realistic flower-studies and pieces of meaningless academic virtuosity 
which are the product of the attitude which denies to painting the function of 
creating new forms with no more than a casual relation to the natural forms. 
The critic of Academies is faced, in Paris or London, no less than in Dublin, 
with the choice of wholesale destruction ; or of adopting the working hypothesis 
that there are two kinds of painting and of criticising on two different levels ; 
that is, he agrees to criticise academit painting for what it claims to achieve, and 
not in relation to any private beliefs of his own as to what the object of painting 
should be. Such a compromise will save him the embarrassment of trying to 
persuade people that a silk purse is not a sow’s ear ; or of disputing with them 
as to which is the more valuable. And, having made it, he will be able to enjoy 
the technical virtuosity, the suavity, the social dignity, the minuscule nuances 
that differentiate the members of the academic family from one another. 
This year’s, the one hundred and fifteenth, Exhibition of the Academy is no 
worse and no better than any within my short memory. Statisticians may be 
interested in the fact that less than 40 per cent. of the exhibits are by Members 
or Associates ; not that that matters, since two of the most advanced painters, 
Jack B. Yeats and Harry Kernoff, are both R.H.A.’s. Yeats is at his best in 
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‘‘ The Salt Marshes,’ a picture painted with Romantic passion of a white horse 
galloping against a broken landscape of white and pale greens. Kernoff is not so 
successful in’ his Killarney landscapes. Paint spread flatly and thinly over 
large areas results in something tvo like railway posters. In ‘‘ O’Malley’s Lane, 
Killarney,’’ he is more successful, as he generally is among people and houses ; 
though here the colour dissonances are rather startling. 

The most accomplished portrait in the Academy is James Sleator’s 
‘‘ Rutherford Mayne.’’ It has sympathy, dignity, and an Orpenesque distinc- 
tion. Indeed, the best of our academic painting derives, at various removes, 
from the work of Orpen. Sean O’Sullivan’s ‘‘ P. H, Egan, Esq.,’’ in the same 
tradition, is bolder and more dramatic ; but he lacks the settled finesse of 
Sleator. W. J. Leech has a pleasant portrait, ‘‘ Lex de Renault, Esq.,”’ 
interesting for its suggestion of firelight on the face of the sitter. Sean Keating, 
in his ‘‘ Bean Crionna,’’ has some beautiful painting in the hands and arms ; 
but the composition as a whole is unsatisfying. His ‘‘ Kelp ’’ is beautifully and 
satisfyingly composed ;_ but the blaze of scarlet in the woman’s skirt kills the 
subtle variations of tone on which the rest of the picture depends. Maurice 
MacGonigal shows considerable advance as a colourist. The reds and blues 
which made his former canvases so harsh have been almost completely 
eliminated from his palette ; he has achieved instead an original harmony of 
tone, seen particularly in his ‘‘ Harbour, Clogher Head.’’ His ‘‘ Miss Leonora 
Benson ”’ is a sympathetic child-study. 

Why do William Conor’s oils suggest the work of a rediscovered maestro ? 
In his “* A Near Relation ’’ and “ Portrait of a Friend,’’ painted with a heavily- 
laden brush, the blacks and browns are so dominant that they suggest pictures 
blackened by time. Charles Lamb has a very fine seascape in ‘* Connemara 
Hooker ’’ ; the composition is formal and distinguished. Estella F. Solomons, 
in a boldly-coloured canvas ‘‘ A Suburban Grove,’’ has caught that almost sub- 
marine light under trees in sunlight. Kathleen Fox, who owes a good deal to 
Orpen, has some fine if dated flower-studies. 

In any short survey of the Academy there will necessarily be many 
undeserved omissions. It would, in fact, be necessary to devote a special article 
to the younger painters whose names are unknown or just beginning to be known. 
In the few lines at my disposal, and without comment, I venture to name some 
of these who, for various reasons, held my interest: Muriel Brandt with two 
child-studies, Carmel Flynn, Pat Griffith and Patricia Kelly with portraits, 
Grace Barror with a still-life, and Phoebe Kirkwood with a formal composition. 

As usual there was very little sculpture. Laurence Campbell’s ‘‘ Sean 
Heuston, (Model for Statue in Phoenix Park) ’’ is a strong piece of work, com- 
bining character with the formalism necessary in a monument. Gabriel Hayes’ 
‘“ Sacred Heart ’’ was very well designed except for the head, which was weak. 
Seamus Murphy was represented by three portrait heads, of which I liked 
‘ Dan ”’ best for its humour and delicacy of observation. 

That Academies change considerably even in a generation will be evident 
from the small memorial exhibition of works by the late Miss Sarah Purser, 
included in the Academy. She was a distinguished artist of her time. Her 
painting has a quiet and coloured gentility, that ‘ dim religious light ’ which 
suggests the mood in which the mind of 19th century England approached the 
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shrine of art. The influence of the Pre-Raphaelites, of Orpen and Bastien 
Lepage is apparent, and in one startling instance, ‘‘ Arranging Flowers,”’ that of 
the later Sickert. 


Two interesting one-man shows preceded the Academy Exhibition: Mary 
Swanzy and Nano Reid at the Dublin Painters’ Gallery, St. Stephen’s Green. 
They approach painting from such divergent viewpoints that a comparison would 
be worthless. Miss Swanzy, intent at once on polished craftsmanship and on a 
content which has a certain literary flavour, achieves a curiously morbid and 
decadent quality. If Nano Reid has a fault it is her neglect of craftsmanship. 
But she is bold, direct and courageous. She achieves her striking effects with an 
economy of effort. Like most painters with a formal bias she fails when her 
subject contains no obviously formal element. In this show she becomes more 
adventurous in the use of colour. 

Recent shows included that of Moyra Barry at the Victor Waddington 
Galleries and of Betty Moore at the new Grafton Gallery in Harry Street. The 
flower-study predominated at both of these shows. The Grafton Gallery, run by 
Tom Nisbet, keeps a selection of the work of the more promising of the younger 
painters. 

Irish painting has sustained a considerable loss with the death of Miss 
Mainie Jellett. A Memorial Exhibition of her work was presented by the Dublin 
Painters at their gallery and at the Victor Waddington Galleries. The pictures 
date from 1919 and they show with what consistency and success she followed 
her aim as a painter, which, stated in her own words ‘‘ was to search into the 
inner rhythms and constructions of natural forms ; to create on their pattern ; 
to make a work of art a natural creation complete in itself, based on the eternal 
laws of balanced harmony and ordered movement. I sought the inner principle 
and not the outward appearance.’’ 

As I write there are two publications in the press which will be welcomed 
by all interested in Irish art; The Three Candles Press is bringing out a limited 
edition of twelve original woodcuts by Harry Kernoff, R.H.A., and Derrick 
MacCord will issue shortly The Irish Scene, containing six reproductions in 
colour and six in monochrome of the work of William Conor, R.H.A. E. O’R. 
Dickey writes a foreword and Richard Rowley writes an appreciation of Conor’s 
work, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue First Exite. The Story of Columcille. By Robert Farren (Roibeird 
O Farrachain). Sheed and Ward. 8s. 6d. 


Some books are so immediately. right in theme and tone that they might 
be said to serve other purposes besides that of Literature. THE First EXILE is, 
I think, a book of that kind. It is, unquestionably, a fine poem, or rather, a 
series of fine poems. But it is, also, Christian myth, with the miracle in it, 
treated for the first time capably by a young Catholic writer, and it comes at a 
time when a lot of good things may rise naturally out of it as they do out of any 
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initial mood that has its roots in a major synthesis like Christianity. It does, 
in fact, initiate ; and initiate, too, in the right way. It gives this Catholic Ireland 
of ours, this modern English-speaking Ireland, something of an Epic, a thing 
of its own, signed with all its seals and young vigours, its unthinking worship 
and spiritual certainty. And it is a poem of poise, too, and of a major innocence 
in which poise and belief and miracle are one. It is, indeed, something of a 
strayaway in time, but since Ireland, too, is a bit of a strayaway, miracle and 
epic may still be part of the canon. 

From being a Catholic with Chestertonian affiliations, affiliations, that is, 
with English middle-class Catholicism, Farren, almost overnight, found the 
native root in the person of Columcille, the great hot-headed saint who is the 
nucleus of some of the finer stories in our legendary literature. THE First 
Exile is the life of Columcille, told lyrically in something like seventy poems 
whose rhythms and metres alter and change to meet every shift of the story. It 
is, technically, a large advance on his previous books, and lifts great loads of 
stuff that turn in the air lightly and scatter like birds. There is great metrical 
freedom in it, metres spontaneous and immediately responsive, so that it is 
anything but difficult to cull a quotation. I choose, from “‘ Colm at Moville,”’ 
a sample of the curter metres. 


Cruinehan blessed him 

And sent him to Moville, 
Where Finnian was Ollav 
And choice priest—from him 


Wisdom rilled 

Like invisible rain, 
Quickening his people 
Like a drenched plain. 


He looked as the Father 
Of all men looked, 
With the Maker’s fingers 
Just drawn away. 


His son lit his love ; 

In the place where they met 
Angel with angel 

Murmured all day. 


The last three lines of this quotation strike many chords. There is no 
imagery. Just simple statement. Yet the lyric is lifted to places where the poet 
wishes us to go, to the fabled heavens, always indescribable but always existing 
just beyond the mind’s borders, to flood all thought with a kind of sudden 
summer. This is Farren’s most definite quality, this plain statement, clean as a 
flying arrow, which relies for its effects on accumulations from traditional 
religions. In those targets his arrows come with a blaze of flying tails, and there 
nee light in one’s mind as all the old childhood beliefs are once more stirred 
with fire. 


Farren speaks out of the rich heart of an ancient church ; and so, unlike 
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most of us, is not compelled to re-integrate his personality from private 
intimations and experience. He can be normal and very human. He can fling 
himself into great gaieties like James Stephens. He has learned, indeed, from 
James Stephens as he has learned from Austin Clarke, but what he has learned 
he has put to his own uses, inventing for himself a verse mode that is closer in 
consonantal patterns to the early Irish than that of Clarke, who has confined 
himself to the vowel effects of assonance. And he goes, as Stephens went, in 
his own right and very naturally, into those places of the mind where Yeats, with 
his magician’s wand, walked carefully in circles, 


Colm out at Himba, on the swivel of the shifting waters, 

Beached for three days such a ground-sea pouring of grace, 

That the flesh felt the feasting of the soul and was not wanting, 
And the earth had its end at his walls, with its darks and days. 

In a house out of time, lit with milk-bright air, single 

And singing spirit songs like no song string-twanged or intoned, 
And light, weaving out on the dayshine, like gleamy silver 

On dun-coloured shale, or like crystal on mist-dim stones. 


Farren is, indeed, a poet to watch ; a poet to praise, too, and make much 
of, for his work, being a definite contradiction to verse-trends outside Ireland, 
will not be appreciated properly except by ourselves. It comes out of a heart 
that is too whole and too complete for that. 

PADRAIC FALLON. 


Essays AND RECOLLECTIONS. By Seumas O'Sullivan. Talbot Press. 5s. 


5) 


As the title indicates, “ Essays and Recollections’’ is really two books. 
All the essays are on eighteenth century subjects, and all are essays to delight 
a true Bookman. _ Delving into “the comparatively unworked mine of 
eighteenth century Dublin literature’ Seumas O’Sullivan brings to light gems 
that make one greedy for the sight of more. It is, indeed, to be hoped that 
before long he will add to the essays upon John Winstanley, Catherine Jemmat, 
Henry Francis Lyte (author of the famous hymn “ Abide With Me”’), and the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Sherlock accounts of others of the unknown, or little known, 
writers of a period to which he himself belongs almost as much as to the present. 
In the dedication to ‘‘ Mud and Purple”’ he speaks of the eighteenth century 
as ‘‘ that old courteous century,” and in the story of Philip Sharon he says, *" He 
did all things with the leisured certainty of that century to which in truth he 
belonged.” Those two qualities of “courtesy ” and “ leisured certainty ” are 
outstanding in ‘‘ Essays and Recollections.” Here there is no hurry ; yet the thing 
to be said is said as quickly and more effectively than in the staccato pages of 
many a so-called ‘‘ powerful” writer. That “ leisured certainty,’’ born of exact 
knowledge of what is to be done and how to do it, seems to be one of the seerets 
of eighteenth century prose and of Seumas O’Sullivan’s. And that other quality 
of ‘‘ courtesy ’’ too, pervades these pages. While you read them you might. be 
conversing in his study with some fine scholar whose good manners make you feel 
that vou are contributing to A7s knowledge and hs pleasure, from whom informa- 
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tion comes so gently, with such a manner of making suggestions for your approval, 
rather than of stating truths for your information, that it is not until after you 
have left him that you realise how all the time he has been telling you things 
you did not know before. Thus, in the quietude of these pages you may almost 
forget the author’s intimacy with his period which informs them ; and in their 
unselfconscious ease you may, at times, forget the vigour of the mind that produced 
them—until suddenly a phrase, or a single word, brings such a conviction of 
rightness that you remember you are a privileged reader, and are grateful. 

In these essays for Bookmen there are things which will excite the true 
Bookman’s heart with that thrill of mingled envy and delight which he alone 
knows. There is, for instance, the essay on ‘‘ Goldsmith’s Birthplace’ which 
seems to settle once for all that Goldsmith was born, not at Pallas, as the epitaph 
has it, but at Ardnagow. The evidence was supplied by the Rev. Dr. Annesley 
Strean of Athlone in a letter which he wrote in 1807 to the Rev. Edward Mangin, 
who included it in his ‘‘ Essay on Light Reading as it may be supposed to influence 
Moral Conduct and Literary Taste,’ printed in London in 1808. There is an 
indescribable pleasure in knowing that the copy of that book in Seumas O’Sulli- 
van’s possession, (‘‘ prettily bound in contemporary morocco with double gold 
fillet by a Dublin binder ’’), was once Dr. Annesley Strean’s own copy, and has 
not only his book-label and autograph, but also his manuscript correction of the 
spelling of Ardnagow. 

The essay ‘‘ Cowper and Newton”’ contains a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the relationship between the poet and the evangelical Rector of 
Olney. For, on the fly-leaf of Seumas O’Sullivan’s copy of “ Twenty-six Letters 
on Religious Subjects,’ which Newton published under the pen-name Omicron, 
the original owner (John Foster his book 1777) has made a list of the recipients 
of the letters. And with something like horror we learn that it was to the un- 
fortunate Cowper, his mind already trembling on the verge of religious mania, 
that the appalling letter No. 14 was addressed. One could know from this essay 
that Cowper is a poet very near to the author’s heart for, even through its calm 
prose, pain and indignation break out continually. Indeed, what breathes here 
is not merely respect and regret for the unhappy poet long since dead, but a 
living affection for the man as for an actual friend. We are made to feel, with 
Seumas O'Sullivan, that it was indeed “‘ one of the greatest of literary tragedies 
that Cowper was prevented—by a mere accident of time and place—from meeting 
the two great men who might have saved him . . . . Wesley and Blake.” 

Space forbids more than a mention of the delightful note on “ The Paper- 
Knife ” with which the first part of the book concludes, or the charming essay on 
“the very witty and very pretty Fanny Macartney ”’ who, one feels, is almost 
as real to the author as that other witty lady of our own times of whom he writes 
so gracefully in the “ Recollections ’’—Susan Mitchell. 

Most of the “ Recollections’ have already appeared in the Irish Times 
under the title “ Chapters from an Autobiography.’’ Here we have recollections 
of George Moore, a kindlier George Moore than most writers have shown us; a 
note upon the scattered writings of Arthur Griffith which, one hopes, will some 
day be collected ; memories of happy days spent with Griffith at the Martello 
Tower near the Forty-Foot, the Martello Tower of Joyce’s ‘“‘ Ulysses” ; a memoir 
of Seumas O’Kelly, most lovable of men; and a short exquisite sketch of Susan 


? 
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Mitchell. If there is one complaint against the “ Recollections” it is that they 
dre too few and too eclectic,—one wants to know more and one can only hope 
that Seumas O’Sullivan will add to them and expand them. The writing is, 
perhaps even quieter in tone than the “‘ Essays,”’ but sometimes it wakens into 
strangely stirring evocative prose, like the best of ‘‘ Mud and Purple”; and the 
book concludes with two sketches that are among the best of its “ pleasant de- 
lights.’” May there soon be more ‘‘ Essays’ and more ‘“‘ Recollections”: mean- 
while one can enjoy and be grateful for this instalment. 
W.P.M. 


SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES. By Roy MacFadden. Routledge. 2s. 6d. 
THE INWARD ANIMAL. By Terence Tiller. New Hogarth Library. 3s. 6d. 
THE SEARCHLIGHTS. By Wilfrid Gibson. Oxford University Press. 5s. 


One of the most familiar (and most justifiable) accusations against 
“modernist ’’ poetry is that while it is intellectually and morally perceptive, it 
lacks emotion, and puts mere excitement in the place of the ‘‘ impassioned realisa- 
tion of experience.” Roy McFadden, essentially modern in much else, cannot 
be so accused; for, in a period when aridity is a ptevailing characteristic of 
English verse, he writes a poetry of emotion, warm and living, whose imagery 
almost always grows from within instead of being imposed as a décor. Not that 
his verse lacks intellectual subtlety : it does not. But it is not often that the 
conscious intellect has a bigger hand in a poem than the imagination, as it does in 
‘“ The Unclenched Peace ’’ where the imagery becomes forced and the poem is a 
comparative failure. With him the creative imagination and the correcting 
intelligence seem almost always to work in harmony, and the poems have as a 
result a “‘wholeness”’ and coherence al] too rare in modern verse. Here and there 
he seems to have let a poem go before he had quite finished with it, disappointing 
the ear and the mind alike where disappointment was not a deliberate technical 
effect. But, for the most part, this verse is lucid and musical, based broadly on 
natural feeling and the essential sanity of the poetic imagination. It has a way 
of widening out from the individual experience, the narrow setting, into universal 
experience and wide landscape, that lifts the heart and mind. He is a poet 
with a permanent background and thus his vision of the shifting chaos of the 
modern world is steady and his reaction, is deeply emotional and not merely the 
nervous response of acute sensitivity. 

The predominant note of Terence Tiller’s book “ The Inward Animal’’ is 
pain—distress at the violent wrench from famiilar environment and association, 
rebellion against place and circumstance and the agonising struggle towards 
birth of a new creature, mixed self and alien, which is “ the inward animal.” 
He is a difficult poet. His ideas are expressed in closely packed images and 
through associative values. He uses private experience freely and twists and 
turns from the direct line of thought or feeling in response to the crowding sugges- 
tions of memory and association. But there is real and bitter struggle here, a 
persistent effort to analyse and depict the shrinkings and thrustings, the pain 
and the revolt of the sensitive spirit attacked on all sides by new and unwelcome 


stimuli. 
H 
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It would be hard to find a greater contrast to “ The Inward Animal” than 
Wilfrid Gibson’s ‘“‘ Searchlights.’”” Mr. Gibson is a craftsman of long experience, 
and when he writes, as he does here, with a simplicity and a use of common- 
place words and phrases that are almost shockingly trite, he does not do so by 
accident. Whether, in his determination to write war poetry that will be read by 
the men and women who are its subjects, he has defeated his own ends it 1s 
hard tosay ; but unlike the subtle intellectual poetry of to-day, this book is better 
in the whole than in its parts. It has some of the qualities of “ The Everlasting 
Mercy ” or ‘“‘ The Widow in the Bye Street,’’ but lacks their verve and sudden 


bursts of passion. 
W. POM: 


NEw WRITING AND DAYLIGHT. WINTER, 1943-1944. The Hogarth Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 


This half-yearly miscellany maintains its high standard, and once again Mr. 
Lehmann must be congratulated on assembling beneath his editorial wing so 
many talented writers. He contributes to the better cultural understanding 
between nations, which is more than ever at present an urgent need, by including 
many foreign authors. ; 

As in the previous number, the critical articles are outstanding, particularly 
that on Dostoevsky by Demetrios Capetanakis, the young Greek writer, whose 
recent death is a real loss to both poetry and criticism. This essay shows an 
inspired and profoundly imaginative understanding, an intuitive vision of the 
great Russian, the essential truth of which could only have been achieved by a 
critic who was also a poet. 

There are two admirable pieces of art criticism, the first on ‘‘ Greek Influence 
on Russian Art”? by a young English painter, Derek Hill, who has seen in 
Russia all that he describes. The second essay is on “ English Painting ”’ by 
Keith Vaughan, and is a stimulating introduction to the subject, as well as a 
convincing antidote to the fallacy that the best of English painting owes all to 
foreign influence. 

The high spot among the poems is Miss Edith Sitwell’s ‘‘ Invocation.”” This 
poem with its prophetic nobility of concept and the power and music of its indi-, 
vidual technique may well be one of the finest poems written during this war. 
Here are the wisdom and pity of “Street Songs,’ but the author has emerged 
from the dark night of the soul that pervades those tragically moving poems, 
to a starry vision of hope and regeneration. 

Among the short stories ““ The Revolt in Liossa,” by a Czech writer, Egon 
Hostovsky, is remarkable for its evocative Arabian-Nights atmosphere. An 
insignificant sailor gets involved in fantastic adventures in a strange city, full 
of political conspiracy, and beautiful doomed faces behind bead curtains; a 
place where reality keeps sliding into allegory. It is pervaded by the symbolic 
legendary feeling that some of these eastern European countries, such as vampire- 
haunted Styria, seem to inspire. Notable also for its authentic ring of un-totali- 
tarian truth is ““ Nine Feet” by Noel Blakiston. This story makes one feel that 
in spite of all the abuse poured on their obstinately static and egotistical natures 
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in war-time, single-minded artists sometimes display in a crisis the most heartening 
characteristics. 

Those readers who prefer observant realism in poems and stories about the 
contemporary theatre of war, will find plenty to interest them in the section called 
“Voices from All Fronts.” 

Mona GOODEN. 


THE Fountain oF HELLAS. Poems trom the Greek Anthology attempted in 
English verse. By John Irvine. Decorations by Leslie Owen Baxter. 
Derrick Maccord. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Irvine in his disarming preface admits that he knows no Greek. 
A reviewer, therefore, can only judge these poems as verse renderings of what 
are presumably English prose translations, doubtless from the famous Loeb 
edition. There are two kinds of translators, of which the first class endeavour to 
retain the natural dignity, simplicity and reticence, and the economy of form, 
which are the most outstanding qualities of Greek poetry, by using, as in the 
case of Professor Mackail and others, rhythmical prose ; or by employing free 
verse without rhyme as the Imagists, Aldington, Storer, and H.D. did in the 
Egoist series of translations, with freshness and accuracy. The second class, to 
which many famous scholars of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries belonged, 
wrote expanded rhyming versions; too often indistinguishable from minor 
Augustan or Victorian verse, and certainly not at all Greek in feeling. Many 
modern enthusiasts such as the American, Bliss Carman, have taken an exquisite 
fragment such as Sappho’s “I loved thee once, Attis, long ago’”’ and elaborated 
it into three stanzas or more. Such treatment often makes one agree with Tenny- 
son’s somewhat cynical remark “‘ The benefit of most translations from poetry 
except they be by true poets, seems mainly to rest with the translator.’’ Except 
they be by true poets—that is the mitigating clause, and Mr. Irvine has more 
than a touch of the true poet. His renderings have grace and music, and a Land- 
orian precision of form. ‘‘ A Dead Child ”’ is a tender elegiac version of the poem 
of Zonas of Sardis, and in this, as well as others, he recaptures that haunting 
sense of the brevity of life so prevalent in Greek poetry. I like his elaboration of 
the famous Sappho inscription “‘ A Dead Virgin,”’ which is better and more vivid 
than the respective translations of A. S. Way and Francis Fawkes.. His “‘ Erinna ”’ 
by Antipater of Sidon is a close tie with the version by A. J. Butler in the ‘‘ Oxford 
Book of Greek Verse.’’ Both are truly poetic. Let us compare their respective 
endings, by which most poems stand or fall. Both are admirable, though Butler’s 
is the more concise. 

“Erinna, thou art likened to a swan 
Who has a slight but lovely song to sing ; 
But we are noisy jackdaws, that are heard 
Chattering in the restless woods of spring.” 


That is Mr. Irvine’s, and here is Mr. Butler’s: 
“ Better the swan’s brief note than thousand cries 
Of rooks in spring-time, blown about the skies.”’ 
It would be interesting to know which of these birds is correct. 
Mona GOODEN. 
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Eamon DE VALERA. A Biography by M. J. MacManus. The Talbot Press. 
8s. 6d. 


No one of the five other biographies of Mr. Eamon de Valera reached the 
public under such favourable circumstances as Mr. MacManus’s. Admiration 
was running high ; and this is the biography of an admirer. Indeed, there 
was about the circumstances, the purely fortuitous circumstances, a touch of the 
astuteness which the subject has used in his mastery of the political stage. One 
does not go so far, however, as to suggest that the biographer, like a disciple 
outmastering the master, had engineered the American Note and the recent 
General Election! The simplicity of Mr. MacManus’s approach to his subject 
precludes such astuteness. 


It is a satisfactory approach for the writing of a popular biography because 
it results in strong black-and-white portraiture which omits the fine lines and 
the shadings for which the ordinary reader has neither the time nor the mind. 
It is also an easy approach to the many difficulties of a mass of material. The 
difficulties were these: first, to keep the man, Mr. de Valera, from becoming 
submerged in the history of his times, history which he has helped to make ; 
secondly, to make a human portrait of a man whose private life has been mostly 
public and whose personality, for all his popularity, has been oddly remote ; 
thirdly, to hold a convincing rather than a reasoned balance ‘between the 
violently conflicting viewpoints of the man and his actions; and lastly, to 
arrange a mass of facts, and statements about facts, in an easily readable order. 
Mr. MacManus has surmounted each difficulty with some measure of success ; 
the last one he has surmounted with mastery. 


He has managed to keep the man’s image foremost even in those chapters, 
such as the American passages, where the temptation was to digress into lively 
and almost forgotten history. His references to Cohalan and Devoy are not 
altogether acceptable, nevertheless, Devoy was one of the greatest of the 
Fenians, not just a trouble-maker ; and surely Cohalan knew the temperatures 
of American political life as well as Mr. de Valera. Mr. MacManus has managed, 
too, te paint a credible human portrait, and to give at the same time a clue to an 
explanation of the remoteness. Mr. de Valera’s manner of thought, his habit 
of taking counsel with himself, and his personal tastes, mark him off from his 
contemporaries. A few lines in the portrait are puzzling because they do not 
seem to belong to the portrait. Mr. de Valera may be “‘ fond of poetry ’’ and 
he may be a statesman ‘‘ who thinks that people need poetry as well as bread,’’ 
to use the words of his biographer, but the fondness has been kept exceedingly 
secret, and poetry, lest it prove a stone perhaps, has not been proferred with or 
instead of the bread. Mr. MacManus may have been referring to Mathematics. 
One is tempted to digress here and to wonder what would be the temper of the 
people and of the state concerning poetry had men like Griffith or MacDonagh 
lived! 


It is to the arrangement of the narrative that Mr. MacManus seems to have 
brought most of his energy. His narrative is fluent, and fluency of narrative 
is a quality that is absent from most biographies. It is one of the chief qualities 
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that keep stories alive and popular, and one has no doubt that Mr. MacManus’s 
biography will still be read and appreciated long after most of the written: and 
unwritten books about Mr. de Valera shall have died their fitting deaths. And 
to fluency, to his ability to write a smoothly running story, one may add his no 
mean gift of writing calm, clear English that never comes between the reader 
and the message. 


The publishers are to be congratulated on the pleasant type, the jacket 
reproduction of Mr. Sean O’Sullivan’s portrait, and the format generally. 


F. MacM. 


THE LONG AGO AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary Lavin. Michael Joseph. gs. 6d. 


The twelve short stories in this volume cannot be the work of one period or 
of one creative mood of the writer’s life. The mature mingles with the immature, 
and the squeak of adolescence breaks in on the firm adult voice. That is not to 
suggest that The Long Ago is a collection of disappointments. At least four 
of the stories show the sureness of vision and of treatment that has brought 
Miss Lavin her deservedly high reputation, and these in the reviewer’s opinion are 
“ The Will,” “ The Inspector’s Wife,” ‘“‘ Sunday Brings Sunday,” and “ A Bunch 
of Grape.” 


These are examples of how Miss Lavin’s stories grow by development of 
some feeling or idea, rather than by a shaping of clever or unclever plot. By 
the way, she seems to have a predilection for funereal grief, which is really not a 
test of a writer since, like sex, it possesses in itself a power to influence the reader 
beyond the design of the work. Her visions or themes are developed effectively 
by dialogue and by use of the interior monologue, rather than by direct statement 
of activity, and by skilful descriptions, half lyrical and half realist, that suggest 
states of feeling. Yet, while her dialogue is effective in conveying states of 
feeling, it is seldom effective in conveying a sense of character vividly and sharply. 
By an odd monotony of rhythm, a prolongation of phrases beyond real or common 
usage, the dialogue seems to come from one single universal mouth. That is a 
classic touch, of course, in the midst of themes and method that are romantic. 
But may it not also be the result of a lack of observation of conversational 


peculiarities ? 


At any rate, only lack of observation at least, or lack of experience at most, 
can explain the sense of social unreality that one gets from many of the stories. 
They are difficult to assign to place, and their peoples are not always securely set 
in the class for which the author intended them. For example, the family in 
‘The Will”’ discusses a lodging house, free schools and green grocery as though 
these things were signs of shocking social degradation; and yet a daughter 
of this supposedly upper middle class family used to run for messages with her 
coat over her shoulders, which suggests another social, or economic level alto- 
gether. Then again, there is a carter who is unconvincing because he thinks too 
much, and a wealthy farmer who is equally unconvincing because he thinks 


too little. 
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Yet, however much one may debate the class and place and general environ- 
ment of these people of Miss Lavin’s, one would need to be very blind indeed not 
to observe that they are Irish in origin and that they are being presented by a 
mind which, though perhaps lacking the heated, almost virulent intensity of 
much Irish writing, sees them in an original, fresh, and interesting way. 


F. MacM. 


Tue SpaANisH Lapy. By Maurice Walsh. Chambers. gs. 6d. 


It is becoming a habit to have to mention Maurice Walsh as being a master 
story-teller ; now his new work, The Spanish Lady, suggests a variant term— 
a spinner of yarns, because in writing about Glen Affran and those who toil 
and sport therein he makes entertainment homelier and easier than in the more 
formal style of a novel. This is a rare good yarn about the Scottish Highlands, 
with a distinctive Gaelic-Irish interest, into which the author brings, reasonably 
enough as the story goes, an Irishwoman and her man; and to these strong 
characters the Highland Glen is favourably comparable to their native vales 
in the County Cork. There are salmon in the pools, a “ worm”’ on the hillside, 
native turf for firing, the Sunday Mass and the after social meeting. We arrive 
at the glen with an erstwhile soldier of the Spanish Civil War, now a Commando 
officer and a practised swordsman, in whose company the reader leaves behind 
the cares of a turbulent world and lives for a while in a peaceful sanctuary. 
Mr. Walsh likes writing about swordsmen, and his readers will be as fond of 
this one as are the womenfolk of Craik and Affran. There are other daring and 
adventurous people, a few “ dug-ups’’ and “ moderns,’’ some who are tied to 
the trivial round and the common task, the Spanish Lady, and a “ suicidal ”’ 
blonde who is more accomplished in “ fencing’’ than in fencing. Somewhere 
among this gathering of diverse characters there is a secret teetotaller : who, 
other than Maurice Walsh, could have thought of that? In writing this fine 
work, the author has made the most of his skill in characterisation and his artistry 
in depiction. It is full of fun, and humble happiness endears most of the scenes. 


oR 


Mr. RoosEveELT. By Compton MacKenzie. Harrap. 17s. 6d. 


Writing the biography of a living man is, says Mr. MacKenzie, a most un- 
satisfactory task ; although, having written this work as a wholehearted admirer 
of his subject, he owes no apology for the undertaking, nor for the completed 
work. In acknowledging the truth that there are numberless Americans who 
believe that their President has at times erred against some of the first principles 
of American Nationalism, he decided not to argue that controversial question ; 
but here he refers his readers to Mr. Gerald W. Johnson’s admirable biography. 
A concise account of ancestry gives us the essentials of a remarkable family 
which has risen socially and politically, step-by-step, with the growth of the 
great Republic ; and the more lengthy life-story of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
is that of a man of humanity and ability and determination, one of to-day’s 
three world leaders, whose difficulties have been well nigh insuperable. Mainly 
the book is for British and Irish readers, and in analysing and summarising 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s national and international ideals and achievements he imparts 
a reasonable understanding of the complexities of political machinery in the 
United States. The work is illustrated generously : among more than a hundred 
reproductions there are some delightfully coloured portraits and landscapes. 
The synchronistic chart, by Patrick O'Keeffe, is a veritable history in pictures. 


THREE NOVELS. 


To sail under sealed orders in wartime is to undertake a precarious 
adventure, and when such an undertaking is complicated by the plottings and 
counter-plottings of secret agents it provides a sequence of thrilling episodes 
around which E. Laurie Long delights in weaving one of his characteristic 
stories.” In Deep Channels we meet again with Fairlie and Gilbourne and 
Patterson, whose business it is, on this occasion, to deliver a highly-explosive 
and inflammable cargo to the Muscado River, somewhere in the middle of 
Africa. There are thrills aplenty in this tale of brave daring and good seaman- 
ship in the Atlantic, and when you have read it you will believe that all of it 
might really have happened. (Ward, Lock. 8s. 6d.). 

An Eye for a Tooth is not one of Dornford Yates’s best books, although 
it w.ll be extremely entertaining to readers who are partial to killings, tor 
little apparent cause and without any justification, on a wholesale scale. It is 
not a story about war, but it might as well have been. The characters, the 
setting and the action are quite adaptable to a Secret Service thriller. (Ward, 
Lock. gs. 6d.). 

Jane Lane’s new work, He Stooped to Conquer, is another example of her 
ability as a story-teller. The theme is the massacre at Glencoe, which she has 
developed with courage and skill, and around which she has written a notably 
entertaining story about the Clans MacDonald and Campbell. Although lightly 
written and easy to read, there is in its construction a depth of research which, 
with reserve of creative imagination, makes a fascinating narrative of a grim 
period in the history of the Gaelic-speaking Highlanders. (Andrew Dakers, 


Ltd. gs. 6d.). 


Tue Book oF SMALL. By Emily Carr. Oxford University Press. Sir 
Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d. net. 


I once sat in a tram beside two women who were having a loud conversa- 
tion about children; and, as I listened. it seemed to me that they were talking 
about creatures completely strange to them, creatures whose mode of being 
differed entirely from theirs, an alien and inimical race. 

And so, though we don’t always realise it, children are to grown-up 
people. That is why it is difficult to write convincingly about them. If one 
can sink back through layers of mental growth and reach that earlier, long- 
overlaid condition of unlicked nature in oneself, one can do it, but not otherwise. 
Just to glance back over the surface and remember is not enough. As a rule, 
this way, the adult either patronises or sentimentalises. Miss Carr does both. 


Compare this :— 
‘‘ She’s awfully good at smells,’’ said the youngest, Harry, proudly 
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to John. ‘‘She can sort out peoples’ dirty clothes for the wash by 
smell ; who they belong to.” Sen 

‘* She ‘can’t really’? said Jimmie. ‘‘ She fakes it. As if everyone 
smelt different.” 

‘ck Calis 

‘““ Dogs can anyway,” said John. A ae 

Emily said nothing. Of course people smelt different ; it didn’t 
need arguing. She could always tell her own towel from John’s, for 
instance, or even know if one of the others had used it. But it just 
showed what sort of people Creoles were to talk about smell, in that 
open way.’’— 

with this from the present book : — 

‘““ At seven o’clock Father stood beside our bed and said ‘ Rise up! 
Rise up! It’s Sunday, children.’ He need not have told us; we 
knew Father’s Sunday smell—Wright’s coal-tar soap and camphor. 
Father had a splendid chest of camphor wood which had come from 
England round the Horn in a sailing ship with him. His clean clothes 
lived in it and on Sunday he was very camphory.”’ 


The first is authentic ; we accept it: in the second a false note is struck, 
though what produces it are the merest trifles. Would the father have used 
“rise up,’’ the child ‘‘ splendid chest,’’ ‘‘ His clean clothes ved in it,’’ 
“smelled very camphory ’’-—is this not the grown-up being alternately bright 
and affected? One is not sure, but that one is suspicious is enough to spoil 
the effect of the writing. And constantly through the book this bright and 
slightly facetious tone is maintained, like a silly aunt being kind to a precocious 
niece. 

I must now go on to say that the book is not unentertaining, that the 
description of life in comparatively uncharted regions of the earth can never 
be wholly without interest, that Miss Carr has made existence in the remote 
parts of the British Empire far less bleak and desperate than the usual colonial 
writer, that it is instructive to compare this pioneer life with the pioneer life of 
the United States, and delightful to hear of new manifestations of beauty, like 
the fields of wild lilies that blossom in April and May in that far-off, fertile land. 


LoRNA REYNOLDS. 


THe Heart 1s A LONELY Hunter. By Carson McCullers.. The Cresset 
Press. gs. 6d. 


Carson McCullers was a name unknown to me until I got this book. Now, 
because of the unusual quality of her work, it is a name I shall remember. 
The Heart is a Lonely Hunter (what a clumsy title!) is an American story, 
unusual in its theme and in its characters. The scene is ‘‘ a fairly large town 
in the middle of the deep South.”’ 

Perhaps the most memorable of all the characters is little Mick Kelly, whom 
we first meet as “‘ a gangling, tow-headed youngster, a girl of about twelve . . 
dressed in khaki shorts, a blue shirt and tennis shoes, so that at first glance she 
was like a very young boy.” The hard realism of this young American mingles 
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with craving for something higher than an average life. Love of music, only 
half comprehended, is the greatest influence of her early years. ‘‘ She was. 
trying to think of the name of this fellow who had written this music she had 
heard over the radio last winter. She had asked a girl at schoq) about him, and 
the girl had asked her teacher. It seemed this fellow was just a kid who had 
lived in some country in Europe a good while ago. But even if he was just a 
young kid he had made up all these beautiful pieces for the piano and for the 
violin, and for a band or orchestra too. In her mind she could remember about 
six different tunes from the pieces of his she had heard . . . . She hummed one of 
the tunes, and, after a while in the hot, empty house by herself she felt the 
tears come in her eyes. Quickly she wrote the fellow’s name at the very top of 
her list 32° MOTSART.”’ 

In Mick’s home there are lodgers, one among them, John Singer, is a deaf- 
mute, and to this man all the others turn in their time of need. Singer’s heart is 
full of love for another—a helpless brother mute—and it is because: of this love 
(though all unknown to them) that so many draw strength from his presence. 
The theme of this book (text, perhaps, a more fitting word—though the story 
is by no means unduly solemn) might be given as ‘‘ All Men Seek Thee.”’ 
Mick, through her music, bears this out, and Dr. Copeland, that strange Negro 
idealist, in his dreams of teaching his own people self-reliance, testifies to it, 
so does Blount, the irascible drunk,.and Harry, concerned about European 
politics, and poor, simple Portia. Biff Brannon, who, standing behind the 
counter in his café, watches and wonders, comes nearer than any of them to a 
grand discovery, and to peace. 

The book just misses greatness by being, I think, a little over-written. 
But to have completed this book is an achievement, and to read it gives great 


pleasure. 
Lab: 


HERMATHENA. No. Ixili. May, 1944. 3s. net. 

The most interesting article, from the non-specialist’s point of view, in the 
current issue of this learned periodical, is Professor Moody’s biographical article 
on the late Professor Curtis. The latter was a valued contributor to the DUBLIN 
MAGAZINE on more than one occasion ; Professor Moody does justice both to his 
historical work and to his remarkable personality. Among the other contribu- 
tions we note Dr: K. C. Bailey’s review of Redbrick University, which shows that 
Trinity’s administrators are not unsympathetic to the new views on university 
education. R.P.C.H. provides the neatest of the “ Kottabistae”’ this time. 
Under this heading also is printed a poor sonnet by the late, great Sir W. Rowan 
Hamilton which makes one wish that he had heeded Wordsworth’s advice more. 

Vivian H. S. MERCIER. 


At SLIEVE Guttion’s Foot. By Michael J. Murphy. Dundalgan Press. 
3s. 6d. Post free 3s. gd. j 
On Our HILL. By Annette Barlee. Dundalgan Press. 3s. 6d. Post free 
3s. gd. 
Here are two books from the Dundalgan Press, beautifully turned out, and 


with photograph illustrations that are outstandingly good. 
Hy 
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At Slieve Gullion’s Foot introduces us—to quote the author—‘‘ more to the 
moods of Slieve Gullion than to the history of the mountain and its valleys.”’ 
And the chapters of the book are like the moods, ‘‘ they go back to the past and 
return to the present.’’ Whether it be of old legends that Mr. Murphy writes 
or of present day activities, whether he relates how the scythe came into power, 
or how gay an affair was the Pattern of Forkhill, over all is the warmth of his 
affection for the Slieve Gullion countryside, the Slieve Gullion way of life. 
‘ All this countryside is holy and ancient ground.’’ Newry, Dundalk, South 
Armagh, Forkhill—those places are given significance because breathed upon 
by ‘‘ Ireland’s Mystery Mountain.’’” ‘‘If that mountain could speak!”’ It 
would tell of hidden Mass rocks up amid the boulders. It could tell of Blessed 
Oliver Plunket hiding in the cairn on the summit. Urney gravéyard ‘ out a 
piece beyond the gap’ is said to have been consecrated by St. Patrick himself. 
Tradition, yes—but not only that, for “‘ tradition, like the soil with which it 
communes, needs turning up and remoulding, else it becomes useless.’’ Mr. 
Murphy would bring tradition, as a strengthener, for our needs to-day. 

On Our Hill is a very happy telling of that most ideal of adventures—the 
setting up of a cottage in the hills. The author has been fortunate in finding a 
lovely spot, wonderful surrounding country, and kind neighbours. ‘‘ Several 
apple trees and a damson were in the tiny garden, fuchsia bushes and other 
flowering shrubs grew by the cottage wall, and two oaks, an alder, and some old 
thorn trees gave added shelter. The view from the doorstep, over the country- 
side to the sea, 600 feet below was superb.’’ Charmingly written, with a light- 
ness of touch that heightens our enjoyment ; one lovely chapter—Moonlight 
Magic—might easily have been spoiled by over-writing, but.there is never one 
false step. Annette Barlee should be persuaded to give us soon another book. 


Tp: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MopERN Itaty. By Cecil J. S. Sprigge. Duckworth. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


Mr. Sprigge contends that one of the first post-war problems to be solved 
will be the future association of the great world-powers with Italy, and as an 
acknowledged authority on the history and political affairs of that nation, he 
gives some well reasoned and sober pointers towards that desirable end which 
should be the beginning of a stable reconnaissance of a people whose long 
national traditions were interrupted merely by the political events in a couple 
of decades. On the other side, it is exceedingly hard to see how a newly 
invented régime could be other than a reconstruction of what, in 1922, the 
Italians decisively interred and would hasten to inter again. Therefore, the 
author asks, what sort of an attempt can be made to satisfy the exigencies of 
the United Nations? In this work, containing two hundred pages, Mr. Sprigge 
gives a careful and fully reasoned diagnosis which goes to show that if the 
problem is handled, not with precipitation, but with calm deliberation, the 
regional and social forces of Italy will clamour for radical reform. 


